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THE LIGUORIAN LIGUORI, MO. 


Why 
You Should 


Want a 


Large Family 


The world offers parents a hun- 
dred reasons for escaping the burden 
of a large family—even by sin. 
Christian parents should have a 
hundred answers to every such false 
reason. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


T IS not without risk that a priest 
writes on a subject of this kind. 
He knows before he touches pencil 
to paper, that many a wife will brush 
aside everything he says with the 
words, “If he had to bear the chil- 
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dren he wouldn’t talk so glibly 
about having many.” He knows that 
many a husband will shrug off the 
central theme of his article by say- 
ing, “If he had to support a large 
family, he would sing a different 
tune.” 

Yet this article has to be written. 
It has to be written in answer to the 
thundering propaganda that worldly 
people and fallen-away Catholics are 
constantly aiming at all married folk 
today. “Beware of a large family,” 
they say. “Don’t be so foolish as to 
have more than three or four chil- 
dren. Even if you have to live in a 
habit of sin for ten or twenty years, 
that is better than having a large 
family.” 

That is phrasing it rather bluntly, 
but it is essentially what the world 
thinks of a really large family. In 
answer to it, we must say two 
things: first, that anything, even the 
largest of families is better than a 
single mortal sin, to say nothing of 
a long indulged habit of mortal sin; 
second, that even if one’s family 
could be kept very small without any 
danger of serious sin, there are many 
important reasons that favor the de- 
sire for a large family. 


Nowhere in what follows will it 
be said that it is easy to have and to 
rear a large family. But, then, noth- 
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ing worthwhile in life is easy. It is 
not easy to be a good priest, a for- 
eign missionary, a chastely living per- 
son in the world. So it is not easy 
for the married to have many chil- 
dren and to raise them all well. 


Just because it is not easy, and be- 
cause the world around them keeps 
expressing its horror over large fam- 
ilies, a threefold danger assails every 
Catholic who enters marriage. The 
first is that he will have a fixed no- 
tion at the time of his marriage that 
he won’t be able to stand having 
more than two or three children; the 
second is that after he has two or 
three children, he will not be able to 
resist the sin of contraception; the 
third is that, if he has a large family, 
he will become the victim of self- 
pity, which will make him the worst 
kind of parent to the children who 
need him. 

To avert as many such tragedies 
as possible, let’s consider three 
things. 1) What is a large family? 
2) What are the world’s arguments 
against having a large family? 3) 
What are the Christian arguments in 
favor of large families? 


I. WHAT IS A LARGE 
FAMILY 


6é6y ARGE” is a relative word in 

this connexion. For some, 
three or four children make a large 
family, because that is all the chil- 
dren God permits them to have. 
Some couples have five children, 
perhaps in rapid succession, and 
then, for some reason known only 
to God, no more. (Judgment Day 
will reveal many couples who prac- 
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ticed contraception for twenty years 
to avoid having a sixth child, when 
God would never have sent them the 
sixth child anyway.) Some couples 
have gravely sufficient, at times even 
obligatory, reasons for practicing 
continence or rhythm after they have 
two or three children, as, for exam- 
ple, when the wife is invalided or dis- 
abled by serious disease. 


Thus it is never right to say of any 
long married couple who have few 
children that they did not desire 
more, or that they limited their fam- 
ilies by the sin of contraception. At 
the same time it is advisable for 
those to whom God grants only two 
or three children to let close rela- 
tives and friends know that they 
wanted more, or at least that they 
would never sinfully keep from hav- 
ing more. . 


The reason for this last statement 
is that it must be realistically admit- 
ted that countless married couples, 
many of them Catholic in profes- 
sion, have through horror of a large 
family adopted the habit of birth- 
prevention. Some brag about limiting 
their families in this way. Some don’t 
brag about it, but they receive the 
sacraments of the Catholic Church 
sacrilegiously in their sins. Some give 
up God and the true Church and the 
Mass and the sacraments and heaven 
just because they will not risk hav- 
ing a large family. 


Those who can have a large fam- 
ily, and who do not want to join the 
ranks of the rebels thus described, 
should face boldly, first, the reasons 
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the world offers them for not having 
a large family, and then, the reasons 
for disregarding the opinions and 
propaganda of the world, with the 
result that they will both desire and 
welcome a reasonably large family. 
For a couple that marries in their 
early twenties, and who meet with no 
grave obstacles in having and_ raising 
children, this would mean a family of 
any number from eight to twelve 
children. In approximately 25 years 
of fertility, this would not be too 
much for them to desire, to expect 
and to rear properly. 


II. WHY NOT HAVE A LARGE 
FAMILY? 


EFORE considering the power- 
ful arguments in favor of a 
large family, every married couple 
should face squarely and fearlessly 
the arguments that will arise out of 
their own fallen nature and out of 
the secularism all around them 
against having more than a few chil- 
dren. Answers to these arguments 
should be some of the deepest con- 
victions of their souls. 
All the arguments against having 
a large family center around five 
points. They are these, with com- 
ments on each one. 


1. A large family costs too much. 

This is an important argument for 
those who love money above all 
things, and who cannot stand to be 
deprived of any of the nice things 
that money buys for their neighbors. 
We are not saying there are no times 
when lack of money and deep in- 
debtedness do not constitute a rea- 
son for using innocent means to de- 
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lay having a child for a while. But 
for many, the love of money and lux- 
ury is the big reason for not wanting 
many children. 

Of course it costs money to have 
children. Doctor’s care for the wife, 
confinement and delivery, food and 
clothing for each new child — all 
cost money. The question is — could 
anything better be done with money? 


2. A large family hurts the wife 
too much, 

Yes, there is the unpleasantness of 
the nine months of pregnancy, the 
pain of childbirth, the need for re- 
cuperating strength after each baby 
is born. And there is the bugaboo 
raised by many that having many 
children wears a woman out before 
she reaches middle age. 


The question is: Are the incon- 
veniences and pain connected with 
bearing and raising children out of 
proportion to the end achieved? 
Every good mother of a large family 
will say no. And thousands of moth- 
ers of such families, now in their 50’s 
and 60’s, will belie the statement 
that bearing many children wears a 
woman out before her time. 


3. A large family makes it impos- 
sible to give all the children an ex- 
pensive education. 

It is only those who have a wrong 
idea of what constitutes a good edu- 
cation who present this argument. 
The most important part of a child’s 
education is received in the home. We 
have never known of any who receiv- 
ed a good beginning of education in 
the home to be deprived of a col- 
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lege or university education later on, 
if they desired to receive one. 


4. A large family makes impossi- 
ble the keeping up of a neat, order- 
ly, unscuffed home. 

True, with eight or nine children 
it will not be possible to keep the 
home like a showplace, or a model 
for inspection by others at any time. 
Whoever lets this consideration in- 
fluence his or her choice of a large 
or small family may have a beauti- 
ful home; it will never be a truly hap- 
py home. 


5. A large family brings ridicule 
from neighbors, acquaintances, even 
strangers today. 

It is never easy to accept ridicule 
with patience. Yet a moment’s 
thought about this kind of ridicule 
will make it harmless. The crudest, 
bluntest, most common form that such 
ridicule takes is that in which par- 
ents of one or two children say of 
their large-family neighbors, “They 
breed like animals.” But what are 
the ridiculers doing? They are doing 
something more vile than even ani- 
mals would do. They are prostitut- 
ing their procreative powers to their 
love of money and comfort and ease. 


III. WHY HAVE A LARGE 
FAMILY? 


EFORE setting down some of 
the psychological, sociological, 
moral and spiritual reasons for desir- 
ing a large family, let this note be in- 
terjected. The Catholic Church does 
not command any married couple to 
have a large family, or to have any 
children at all. If, after a valid mar- 
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riage, a husband and wife desire, for 
the highest spiritual motives such as 
inspired the Virgin Mother of Christ, 
to make a vow of virginity, she will 
approve that vow after due examin- 
ation of the sincerity of the couple 
and their ability to keep it. Thus that 
couple would have no children, and 
the Church would consider them as 
doing a greater thing than having 
children. 

Such cases, however, will always 
be most rare. Ordinarily, when a 
couple marries, circumstances make 
it plainly the will of God that they 
live a normal married life. And in 
settling down to such a normal mar- 
ried life, it is the thesis of what fol- 
lows that, barring obstacles that God 
Himself may permit, they should de- 
sire and gladly accept a large family. 
We repeat that for twenty to thirty 
years of fertility, this could hardly 
mean less than eight children, due 
consideration given to prudent spac- 
ing by continence or rhythm. 


ERE are eight arguments with 
which good parents should de- 
stroy every reason that the world 
gives for not having a large family. 


1. Desiring a large family greatly 
reduces the danger of sin between 
husband and wife. 

Couples who acquire some kind of 
an obsession against having more 
than two or three children are almost 
inevitable victims of the devil’s sug- 
gestions of birth-prevention. For a 
Christian, even death is to be pre- 
ferred to mortal sin. If desiring a 
large family makes it in any sense 
easier to live without sin, nothing 
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better could be said in favor of large 
families. 

2. Having a large family greatly 
reduces temptations to sin that arise 
for husband and wife outside the 
home. 

Small families make for much 
leisure, much social life, many op- 
portunities for temptation outside the 
home. Being busy with a large fam- 
ily is thus again a marvellous way of 
keeping out of trouble, indeed, of not 
even being aware of dangers around 
one. Many a divorce, many an adul- 
tery, would never have happened if 
those involved had had large famil- 
ies. 


3. Having a large family makes 
the best possible use of life’s most 
important years. 

For only a limited time in their 
lives can men and women “create” 
in the truest sense of the word. That 
is from the day they marry to the 
time when their mutual fertility is 
brought to an end by God’s design. 
Twenty to twenty-five years — that 
is about the average fertile time of 
the average marriage. 

During that time the husband may 
slave to build up a business of his 
own; the wife may dash about mak- 
ing social conquests and leading oth- 
er small-family mothers to silly or 
useful goals. But the best thing, the 
greatest thing, the most miraculous 
thing they can do during that time is 
to bring forth children. That is work- 
ing with and for God. 


4. Having a large family gives 
children the best possible atmosphere 
in which to develop character. 
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Nothing can take the place of day- 
to-day companionship with equals, 
under a wisely watchful and direct- 
ing authority such as parents wield, 
to beat down selfishness, to build up 
charity, to discipline all that is un- 
ruly in one’s nature. The only child, 
or the child with but a single brother 
or sister quite far removed in age, 
starts life under a handicap that the 
child of a large family never suffers. 


5. Having a large family eliminates 
many tendencies of parents to spoil 
their children. 

Realistic parents know that the 
strong love they have for their chil- 
dren carries with it an inclination to 
spoil them, to over-indulge them, to 
under-discipline them. The most ef- 
fective cure for this tendency is a 
large family. With many children, 
the very necessity of spreading one’s 
love makes it less liable to make an 
egotist out of any child. 


6. Having a large family provides 
the best possible material for voca- 
tions to the priesthood and the reli- 
gious life, and the best possibilities 
for giving the world saints. 

Experience and statistics prove 
this, but it also stands to reason. In 
a large family, well ruled over by 
parents, children learn to make sac- 
rifices for others. Out of the small 
sacrifices demanded in the family 
circle there grows in the heart of 
many a child the desire to sacrifice 
his whole life for others. 

There is no sadder thought than 
this: that many birth-prevention 
practicing parents are depriving the 
Church and abandoned souls of 
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priests and sisters who were intend- 
ed by God to be born of their wed- 
ded love. . 


7. Having a large family trains 
children for the best fulfillment of 
the duties of motherhood and father- 
hood in their turn. 

Older brothers and sisters become 
like substitutes for their parents to- 
ward the younger children in many 
things. Thus they learn by experi- 
ence, under the wise supervision of 
their parents, how to be good moth- 
ers and fathers themselves. 


8. Having a large family brings 
the richest rewards and blessings to 
the parents in their middle life and 
old age. 

Pope Pius XI, in his great encycli- 
cal on marriage referred to this when 
he said: “The truly Christian mother 
will prove herself superior to all the 
pains, cares and anxieties of her ma- 
ternal office . . . and will boast in 
the Lord of her many-jewelled crown 
of children.” 


“Boasting in the Lord” means re- 
joicing in the Lord, and accepting 





gratefully from the Lord the innum- 
erable rewards that come to the ag- 
ing mother when her children have 
grown, and her grandchildren gather 
around her. By contrast, there is no 
more lonely figure than that of the 
mother who selfishly and sinfully lim- 
its her family to one or two children, 
who, as not seldom happens, loses 
those children to death or delinquency 
before she is old herself. 
e 
ITH all these blessings, there 
will still be the heartaches 
and burdens, the worries and diffi- 
culties, the weariness and fatigue, 
that are inevitable in the rearing of a 
large family. But nobody escapes 
these things; they are a part of all 
life and all true accomplishment. The 
glorious thing about the heartaches 
of parents of large families is that 
they know how richly every sacrifice 
and pain will be rewarded; they know 
that they will not have to sit and say 
to themselves over and over again 
when they are in their fifties and six- 
ties and seventies: “God gave me 
twenty years of creative power; I 
gave Him back only one or two or 
three, and made sterile all the rest.” 





city, “cargadoes,’ 





Going, teach all men... 


Unusual catechism classes are conducted in Puno, Peru by Maryknoll 
missioners from the United States. In the local jail, regular lessons are given 
in three languages, Spanish, Quechua and Aymara. 

Twice a week the one hundred and fifty members of Puno’s police depart- 
ment meet for instructions in doctrine, while new classes were recently organ- 
ized for some four hundred soldiers in military barracks there. 

Plans are now under way to instruct the poorest of the poor men in the 
who eke out a living by hauling on their backs packages 
and baggage weighing as much as 300 pounds. 


a a ee ed 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


World of Darkness 


F all those who might be classed as 

shut-ins, there is one group which 
merits the name in a special and pathetic 
way. We refer to those who are blind. 
Theirs is a cross of special poignancy, 
and, for that reason, one that is most 
valuable when patiently borne. 


There is frequent mention of the blind 
in the New Testament. Christ seems to 
have been especially touched by their 
plight. Consider, for example, the case of 
Bartimeus, mentioned by St. Mark. He 
was sitting by the roadside begging, as has 
been done by many a blind man before 
him and since. He heard the noise of a 
crowd approaching, and heard the name 
of Jesus mentioned, and that was enough 
for him. Immediately he set up a clamor: 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!” 
Whereupon some of the crowd angrily 
tried to silence him. But he would not be 
silenced, until at last he was brought be- 
fore our Lord with the pitiful appeal: 
“Rabboni, that I may see!” And instantly 
his sight was restored. 

In another case, which happened in the 
town of Bethsaida, our Lord performed 
the mysterious ritual of applying spittle to 
the eyes of the blind man who was 
brought to Him. And this time the cure 
was very gradual; the man first “saw men 
as though they were trees.” But then a lit- 
tle later he “saw all things plainly.” 


Then there is the famous man blind 
from birth who figures so prominently in 
the ninth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
His case is described in detail, highlighted 
with all the objections and interrogations 
of the unbelieving Pharisees, unwilling to 
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look a fact in the face. “One thing I 
know,” the man insisted, “that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” 

These are a few instances picked at ran- 
dom; there must have been many others 
not recorded in detail. “Great crowds 
came to Him,” St. Matthew reports, 
“bringing with them the dumb, blind, lame 
and maimed, and many others, and they 
set them down at His feet, and He cured 
them.” 


Why do we mention these cures of 
blindness worked by Christ? Such miracles 
were necessary then, when Christ was 
founding His kingdom and winning men 
to His side. They are not so necessary in 
these later ages, when Christianity is firm- 
ly established and deeply rooted, even 
though they still occasionally happen, that 
through them God’s power might be made 
manifest. 


UT even though in God’s providence 

the blind must remain in their dark 
world throughout life, the same Christ is 
near them and loves them with a great 
love. In reality, by gentle trust and resig- 
nation to God’s will, they can do more 
for His cause than if they had their sight. 
“Patience is worth more than valor,” wrote 
the wise man, “and better a disciplined 
heart than a stormed city.” 

Let them do what they can with the 
talents God gave them to serve His cause. 
For all of them the time is not far distant 
(life being only a short interval in the 
history of the soul) when clear vision will 
be theirs of all that is beautiful and 
glorious and shining in the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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Arrange for Your Wedding 


wo a young man and a young 

woman become engaged and 
begin to make arrangements for their 
wedding, they realize that they are 
faced with a long list of questions 
and problems. Some may wonder 
who is the proper priest to call on in 
order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments; others do not know what in- 
formation they should be prepared to 
give the priest when they go to see 
him. These young people want their 
wedding day to be as nearly perfect 
as possible. Perfection, however, is 
brought about only by careful plan- 
ning. 

To help in making these plans we 
have tried to list all the points on 
which information will be required 
by the Church and the state and to 
indicate the proper procedure to be 
followed in arranging for a Catholic 
wedding. 

® 

Who is the proper priest to call 
on? 

The first question that immediate- 
ly arises in the minds of a young cou- 
ple is, “Who is the proper priest to 
call on to arrange for a wedding?” 


In the mild confusion and hurry 
of preparing for a wedding 
many important items can easily 
be forgotten. This article is 

a sincere attempt to help 
prospective brides and grooms 
make their wedding day 
especially wonderful. 


To answer this question correctly 
three rules of Church law must be 
kept in mind: 

1. When both parties are Roman 
Catholics and are from different par- 
ishes, the parish priest of the bride 
is the right priest to contact ordi- 
narily; 

2. When the. bride is not a Cath- 
olic, the parish priest of the man is 
the right priest to contact ordinarily; 

3. When both parties are Catho- 
lics, but of different rites, for exam- 
ple, one of the Catholic Roman rite 
and one of the Catholic Greek rite, 
the parish priest of the man is the 
right priest to contact ordinarily. 


When should this visit to the priest 
be made? 


After a young couple knows what 
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priest to call on, the question of when 
to call becomes of great importance. 
Holy Mother the Church wants the 
persons about to be married to be 
properly prepared. They are about to 
enter into a contract that is a sacra- 
ment for baptized persons. This con- 
tract will last until death separates 
them. Therefore a suitable period of 
time is needed for the proper instruc- 
tions to be given and the necessary 
documents to be obtained. Two rules 
may be given in regard to the time 
when to call on the priest: 

1. When both parties are practical 
Catholics (that is, persons who re- 
ceive the sacraments regularly) they 
should call on the priest at least two 
months before the time contemplated 
for the marriage; 

2. When one party is not a Cath- 
olic, or not a practical Catholic, they 
should call on the priest at least three 
months before the contemplated mar- 
riage. 


We suggest that an appointment 
with the priest be arranged by tele- 
phone in order to avoid inconveni- 
ence both for the priest and for the 
couple to be married. 


What information must be given 
to the priest? 


A young couple knows that the 
priest’s life is a busy life. They them- 
selves have many things to get ready. 
Thus they will naturally wish to han- 
dle this first interview with the priest 
as efficiently and thoroughly as pos- 
sible. Just exactly what information 
should they be prepared to give the 
priest on the occasion of their first 
interview? 
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Some questions will pertain to the 
persons to be married. Other matters 
will concern the marriage ceremony 
itself. Anyone prepared to give the 
following information will be well 
equipped to meet the requirements of 
the first interview. It may happen 
that not all of the points below will 
be dealt with on the occasion of the 
first visit to the priest; but they will 
be required sometime before the mar- 
riage. If the couple finds any diffi- 
culty in getting the necessary infor- 
mation, the priest will be able to ad- 
vise them as to the proper procedure 


to be followed in getting the informa- 
tion. 


Here are the points on which in- 
formation should be prepared: 

1. Your full name and the date of 
your birth; 

2. Your father’s full name and the 
maiden name of your mother; 

3. Your present address and your 
telephone number; 

4. Any previous addresses where 
you may have lived continuously for 
six months after you were 14 years 
old (12 years for the bride); 

5. The name of your present par- 
ish; 

6. The parish of your baptism and 
a recent baptismal record if possible; 

7. The parish in which you made 
your first Holy Communion and a 
certificate of this event if possible; 

8. The parish of your confirma- 
tion and record of your confirmation 
if possible; 

9. Every document that you may 
have that pertains in any way to all 
previous marriages that you may 
have entered into in the past; 








10. The exact date and time when 
you wish the marriage ceremony to 
take place; (Some other couple may 
have previously engaged the day and 
time you want, or some parish activ- 
ity may have been scheduled for the 
time you desire; therefore be pre- 
pared with alternate dates.) 

11. The kind of nuptial Mass you 
want, that is, high or low Mass; 
(Consult the priest in order to learn 
whether the parish in which you in- 
tend to be married has a particular 
custom in regard to the kind of Mass 
that is ordinarily celebrated on the 
occasion of a wedding.) 

12. The day and hour when you 
will be available for future interviews 
with the priest. (Consult the priest 
about a convenient time for him, 
when he can assist you to fill out the 
necessary papers and give you the 
proper pre-marriage instructions. ) 


What documents are required be- 
fore the wedding? 

Both the Church and the state re- 
quire certain documents to be pre- 
sented before the wedding takes 
place. Such documents are necessary 
for the maintenance of proper order. 
We can list the ordinary documents 
that will be required. 


1. A recently issued baptismal rec- 
ord, a certificate of your first Holy 
Communion and a record of your 
confirmation will be required of you 
by the Church. By “recent” is meant 
a record that has been issued not 
more than six months before the time 
when the wedding will take place. 

2. A certificate of a blood test (in 
many states) and a marriage license 
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will be required of you by the civil 
authority. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


i many affairs of life complica- 
tions arise and distasteful misun- 
derstandings take place because of 
thoughtlessness. In the excitement 
and fluster of preparations for the 
wedding certain fundamental rules 
that pertain to good order can easily 
be forgotten. Order is essential for 
the smooth functioning and the un- 
ruffled performance of any cere- 
mony. The Church in her role as 
your spiritual mother is eager to have 
everything done correctly and satis- 
factorily on your wedding day. We 
suggest some practical points about 
things you should not decide upon or 
do until after you have consult- 
ed with the priest who will help you 
to make the arrangements for your 
wedding. If these points are ob- 
served, distasteful annoyances can 
easily be avoided. 


The first list of helpful hints per- 
tains to the date, time and arrange- 
ment of the wedding. As we said 
above, others may want to be mar- 
ried on the same day as you, or at 
the same time. Parish activities may 
have been planned and scheduled for 
the same time. Adjustments and adap- 
tations may be necessary to accom- 
modate everybody. Therefore, un- 
til after consultation with the priest: 

1. Don’t set a definite date or time 
for your wedding; 

2. Don’t get your marriage license; 

3. Don’t have your wedding in- 
vitations or announcements printed; 

4. Don’t put any notice or social 
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item in the daily or weekly local 
paper; 

5. Don’t engage a hall, orchestra, 
catering service, etc., for a definite 
day or determined time. 


Your pastor and parish priest want 
to help you as much as possible. 
They are willing and eager to accom- 
modate you whenever possible. The 
Church, however, has special laws 
that determine who is the proper 
priest to officiate at the marriage 
ceremony. There are special rules al- 
so that specify who are qualified to 
act as official witnesses at a Catholic 
wedding. Courtesy demands that you 
extend your invitations on these 
points only after you have made the 
proper consultation. Therefore, be- 
fore this consultation: 

1. Don’t ask or invite anyone to be 
a bridesmaid or best man or to be a 
member of the wedding party in any 
way; 

2. Don’t plan on or arrange for an 
“outside” priest to officiate. at your 
wedding ceremony. By “outside” 
priest is meant any priest who is not 
at present officially assigned to the 
parish where you intend to be mar- 
ried. It is the right of the pastor of a 
parish to officiate at weddings held 
in his parish church and it is his 
privilege either to reserve this right 
for himself in all cases or, in certain 
cases, to yield it to other priests. 


ESIDES the laws of the Church 
that govern marriage, there are 
certain customs of individual parish- 
es that should be followed. The rules 
of the Church and the regulations of 
local parishes are safeguards that pro- 
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tect the reverence for and the sacred- 
ness of the sacrament of matrimony. 
The gommon good of all, the welfare 
of the members of the parish and the 
smooth functioning of all future 
wedding ceremonies must be consid- 
ered always. Your wisest course will 
be to accept the advice of the pastor 
and follow the local customs of the 
parish. Therefore, until after you 
have conferred with the priest, the 
following rules will save unnecessary 
embarrassment. 

1. Don’t ask or invite anyone to 
sing a solo or to perform any musical 
number. 

2. Don’t ask anyone to be the 
organist. 

3. Don’t ask anyone to be an 
usher or an attendant. 

4. Don’t engage a photographer 
to take pictures in church. 

5. Don’t make ANY definite plans 
or commitments. 

6. Don’t plan or arrange for a spe- 
cial floral display or decorative fur- 
nishings or embellishments in the 
church. 


Besides these practical suggestions 
there are other observations that con- 
cern the laws and customs of the 
Church. We place before the atten- 
tion of every prospective bride and 
groom some of these points. 

1. Ordinarily the banns must be 
published on three separate Sundays 
before the wedding. 

2. The proper place for the wed- 
ding of a Roman Catholic couple is 
the parish church of the bride. If one 
party is not a Catholic, or belongs 
to a rite different from the Roman 
rite, the parties concerned should 
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consult what was said under the 
heading of “the proper priest to call 
on to arrange for a wedding.” 

3. No matter what fashionable so- 
ciety or local custom may decree as 
to the advantages of an afternoon or 
evening wedding, a good Catholic 
couple will always want to be mar- 
ried at a nuptial Mass. They will re- 
ject all suggestions of those who tell 
them to seek permission for a home, 
apartment or garden wedding. 

4. It is forbidden ordinarily to sol- 
emnize marriage from the first Sunday 
of Advent until Christmas day (in- 
cluded) and from Ash Wednesday 
until Easter Sunday (included). 

5. Unless the bridal couple is will- 
ing to serve non-meat foods at the 
wedding breakfast or reception they 
should not choose Friday or a day 
of abstinence for their wedding. 

6. All attire of those in the wed- 
ding party should be in perfect ac- 
cord with the rules of decency. Mod- 
esty and simplicity should be the 
guide in selecting the gowns of the 
bride and the attendants. A modest 
bride is a beautiful bride. There is 
no room at a Catholic wedding for 
gaudiness or vulgarity of attire. Your 
wedding will be remembered not be- 
cause of the gown you wear, but be- 
cause of the richness of the love and 
the joy that fills the day. 

7. If any dispensation must be 
asked for, a reasonable offering to 
cover stenographic and other office 
expenses is expected from those seek- 
ing the dispensation. An exception 
is made, however, for those who are 
unable to make an offering. 

8. Courtesy and decency demand 
that the church and the church 
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grounds are left in proper order and 
neatness after the wedding ceremo- 
nies. Therefore let there be no throw- 
ing of rice or confetti or anything 
else that will litter the vestibule or 
steps of the church or cause untidi- 
ness around the church or the church 
grounds. The bridal party can rarely 
do anything to prevent displays of 
this kind; therefore, this advice is 
given to the people who are present 
at the wedding ceremony — the rel- 
atives and friends. If they MUST 
throw rice or confetti or old shoes, 
let them wait until they are in 
the home of the bride or in the hotel 
dining room or other eating place 
where the breakfast is served. 

9. The so-called traditional music 
of Here Comes the Bride from 
Lohengrin and the Wedding March 
by Mendelssohn and other secular 
songs like Because or O Promise Me, 
etc., are not to be used in church 
according to the decree of Pope St. 
Pius X. 

10. A: rehearsal for your wedding 
takes place in the house of God. It 
is a preparation for the sacred cere- 
mony of holy matrimony. Frivolity, 
giggling, joking and laughter should 
have no place at the rehearsal. During 
the rehearsal a good rule to follow 
is docility to the priest’s directions. 
He has conducted many weddings. 
By following his instructions you will 
be sure of having a beautiful cere- 
mony. 


STATE OR CIVIL 
REQUIREMENTS 


ESIDES the rules of the Church 
the state also made certain laws 
and regulations that touch on the 
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civil side of marriage. So that indi- 
viduals may be saved from unfore- 
seen difficulties we have gathered to- 
gether some information on these 
civil laws and material matters in 
condensed form. If any of them per- 
tain to you, consult the proper au- 
thorities and see how they apply in 
your case. 


1. All states of the union have laws 
that require parental approval for the 
marriage of minors. Thirty-one states 
require this approval when the pros- 
pective husband is under 21 and the 
girl is under 18. 

2. All states have a minimum age 
requirement for allowing couples to 
get married even though parental 
consent is given. In 23 states this 
minimum age is 18 for the prospec- 
tive groom. In 24 states it is 16 for 
the prospective bride. The remaining 
states have a lower minimum age 
requirement. 

3. The majority of the states re- 
quire a medical certificate (blood 
test) before the issuance of the mar- 
riage license. 

4. Many states require a waiting 
period of from 1 to 5 days between 
the application for the marriage li- 
cense and the granting of it. 4 states 
have a waiting period ranging from 
1 to 5 days between the issuance of 
the marriage license and the date of 
the wedding. 

5. In all states the marriage license 
must be issued in the same state 
where the parties are to be married. 

6. In some counties the marriage 
license must be issued in the same 
county where the parties are to be 
married. 
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7. 29 states prohibit marriages be- 
tween members of different races. 

8. Many states have specific laws 
concerning marriage that is contem- 
plated between relatives. Besides 
Church law, check your state law in 


‘each instance. 


9. Regarding the matters of in- 
heritance and property and the rights 
and duties that come to each party 
from the marriage contract, it is to 
be noted that there is a difference in 
these matters in various states. Com- 
petent legal advice should be sought 
when parties contemplating marriage 
are faced with property affairs. 


MIXED MARRIAGE . 


F: the case of Catholics contemplat- 

ing marriage with a non-Catholic 
the following guarantees must be had 
before there is a possibility of grant- 
ing a dispensation: 

1. The non-Catholic party must 
promise that he or she will not inter- 
fere in any way with the Catholic 
party’s practice of the Catholic reli- 
gion; 

2. Both parties must promise that 
ALL the children that may result 
from the marriage will be baptized 
and reared as Catholics, even in the 
event of the death of the Catholic 
party; 

3. A certain number of religious 
instructions must be given to the 
non-Catholic party so that he or she 
will know the duties and obligations 
to which the Catholic party must be 
faithful. 





Few people suffer from egotism — 
with most of them it’s a pleasure. 
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Problems 
of 





Professional People 


Some Moral Problems of 
the Baby-Sitter 


UESTION: What are the chief mor- 
Q al responsibilities of a girl who does 
baby-sitting? I am afraid that some baby- 
sitters take their job very lightly and do 
not give sufficient attention to the child 
they are supposed to guard, considering 
themselves free to do anything they wish, 
as long as they remain in the house — to 
listen to the radio, to watch television, and 
even to invite their friends to come in 
and to have a party. 


NSWER: A baby-sitter has very grave 
responsibilities. The comfort, the 
health, and even the life of the child 
temporarily committed to her care may 
depend on the way in which she spends 
the time during which she is expected to 
take care of the little one. In the first 
place, no girl could in conscience agree 
to act as a baby-sitter unless she is fully 
capable of attending to the ordinary needs 
of a child and is able to recognize an 
emergency which would require the im- 
mediate service of a doctor. She must 
pass the hours in such a manner that she 
will be ready to help the child whenever 
he needs her assistance. This does not 
mean that she must necessarily remain in 
the child’s bedroom. She could be in an 
adjoining room, reading or studying, or 
even enjoying radio or television, as long 
as she is near enough to hear the child 
it he cries or attempts to get out of bed. 
Even if there is no indication of any 
trouble, she should look into the bedroom 
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from time to time to see that all is well. 
The baby-sitter who puts a small child to 
bed, closes the door and then goes down- 
stairs to turn on the television or the 
radio full blast the rest of the evening is 
surely failing in her duty. It can be put 
down as a general principle that any one 
who acts as a baby sitter, either gratuitous- 
ly or for pay, would be guilty of mortal 
sin if through her neglect the child was 
put in danger of some grave harm. 


The baby-sitter dees wrong if she in- 
vites her friends into the house for a gay 
evening without the knowledge of the 
child’s parents. Similarly, she has no right 
to raid the ice-box or the pantry unless 
permission for a lunch has been granted 
her. It would be a grave sin for a baby- 
sitter to open desks and drawers in order 
to obtain and to read private correspond- 
ence of a secret nature. Needless to say, 
the baby-sitter who would steal something 
from the home — even if it were only 
a small article that would not be missed 
by the owners — would commit a sin of 
theft. 


If the baby-sitter has received orders 
from the parents as to the hour when 
the child of five or six should go to bed, 
she should carry out the orders exactly, 
despite the ardent pleas of the small per- 
son that he be allowed to see another 
television program. Of course, harshness 
or cruelty in demanding obedience would 
be unjustifiable. Indeed, even moderate 
corporal punishment would seem to be 
ordinarily beyond the baby-sitter’s com- 
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petence, unless the parents have told her 
to employ this procedure when it seems 
called for. 

A New York newspaper recently car- 
ried an appalling account of a seventeen- 
year-old girl who was discovered to have 
performed immoral acts with a five-year- 
old child for whom she was acting as 
baby-sitter. I do not believe that such ex- 
treme perversity is very common among 
those who take care of children; but the 
fact that it has happened even in this 
individual instance should remind par- 
ents of their duty to inform themselves 
of the moral character of the person to 
whom they intend to entrust the care of 
their child. 


F course, the best baby-sitter is the 
child’s mother or father; and gen- 
erally speaking, a young couple should 
arrange their schedule in such wise that 
‘at least one of them will be home in the 


evening to look out for their child or 
their children. This demands self-sacri- 
fice; yet, it is a great privilege to fulfill 
this function of parenthood, and it also 
serves to develop in even a very young 
child a sense of trust and affection toward 
his father and mother. When a young 
couple frequently go out for the evening 
and leave their child to the care of a 
hired attendant, it would seem that they 
do not appreciate the honor and the re- 
sponsibility of parenthood as much as 
they should. I am quite sure that during 
the years when the Son of God was the 
Babe of Nazareth, it seldom or nevei 
happened that anyone undertook the task 
of caring for Him in the evenings except 
His Mother Mary or His foster-father 
Joseph. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 

S.T.D., LL.D., 

Dean, School of Sacred Theology, 

Catholic University of America. 





THE SPOILED CHILD 


The problems revolving around the spoiled child are extremely complicated. 
In the main, however, the spoiled child is the victim of a misguided love. 
Some of this is due to an attitude of mind peculiar to our age. It can be 
expressed something like this: “I don’t want my children to have it as hard 
as I did when I was young.” Parents who say that forget that through sacrifice 
and hardships — carrying the cross — good character and stable personality 
are developed. 

One of the basic reasons why parents spoil their offspring is their failure to 
recognize a weakness of which every child is a victim. As the American 
hierarchy once expressed it, the child “bears in his nature the lingering effects 
of original sin which incline him to seek the satisfaction of every selfish 
whim.” 

Parents spoil the child by satisfying his every selfish whim. When such a 
child grows up, he soon discovers that he cannot have everything he wants. 
So he rebels. He cannot get along with others because he thinks they stand in 
his way. 

The spoiled child is a social problem. He stands alone in a world which he 
cannot cope with because he does not understand it. He is a misfit and he 
does not know why. And parents sadly shake their heads in wonder while they 
murmur, “I cannot understand it. I gave him everything he ever asked for!” 

The Monitor, San Francisca 


—— 
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pre-marri age 


clinic 


On Dating Divorced Persons 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: In a recent issue you stat- 
P ed that it is a mortal sin of entering 
a serious occasion of sin without a rea- 
son to take up “steady” company-keep- 
ing with a validly married but divorced 
person. This raises a question in my mind. 
By the word “steady” is it implied that 
it is not a sin to go out “on occasion” 
with a divorced person, if it will give no 
scandal and does not become an occasion 
of sin? Recently I, who am 40 and had 
always hoped some day to marry a good 
Catholic man, met a very fine gentleman, 
but I refused to accept a date with him 
because he is divorced. Now I wonder if 
an occasional date with him would not 
be all right. An outing with an inter- 
esting member of the other sex is much 
more recreative than spending the time 
with one’s women-friends. 


OLUTION; You made a very right 
decision in refusing to date the di- 
vorced man for three reasons. 


First of all, because the very fact that 
you have cherished the hope of marriage 
and have an attraction for male com- 
panionship would make you an easy prey 
to the temptation to go steady if you 
started out with a single date with a man 
who appeals to you greatly at your first 
meeting. You must face your situation 
realistically: there is a natural longing 
for the kind of companionship that leads 


to marriage in your very nature. If you 
let yourself start out in the wrong direc- 
tion there is no telling how far from God 
you will wander. 


Secondly, because there is not a real 
distinction between “going steady” and 
“going out occasionally” with the same 
individual. “Occasionally” might at first 
mean as little as once a month; but ex- 
perience proves that this is enough to 
awaken a powerful attraction that would 
not long be content with once a month. 


Thirdly, because it is hard to see how 
you could eliminate scandal from occa- 
sionally dating a married and divorced 
man. You might try to conceal your dates 
from your friends and acquaintances, but 
such concealment is never effective for 
long. And the very attempt at conceal- 
ment would make more dangerous your 
associations with this man. 


T MAY seem to you that this is hard 

doctrine, making life difficult for the 
poor single girl. However, the stakes are 
so high, nothing less perhaps than heav- 
en and hell, that we cannot speak other- 
wise. Many a soul, on the road to hell 
through a deliberate invalid marriage, 
would never have gotten into so sorry a 
state if it had not been for a first date 
with a divorced person, which, at the 
time, was thought to be so innocent. 





Nothing cooks your goose quicker than a boiling temper. 





Quote 
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E.N-AGERS 


AGAINST GOD 


Ernest F. Miller, C.SS. R. 


A teen-ager in mortal sin is a teen- 
ager against God. 

In fact, the worst possible tragedy 
that can befall a teen-ager is that he 
or she should commit a mortal sin. 
This is the teaching of the Bible. This 
is the pronouncement of the Catho- 
lic Church. This is the conclusion of 
sound reason. Mortal sin is worse 
than sickness or disgrace or even 
death itself. It is so terrible that a 
boy and a girl must choose death 
rather than the voluntary commis- 
sion of a mortal sin. So it was with 
the martyrs. Their choice was be- 
tween mortal sin and death. They 
chose death. 


To some teen-agers this statement 
is not true. 

They believe that the worst pos- 
sible tragedy that can happen to teen- 
agers is that their face should break 
out in pimples on the eve of a very 
important party, or that they should 
be without a steady date for the 
year’s dances and excursions or that 
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they should be burdened with strict 
parents who put down actual rules as 
to the zero hour when an evening’s 
outing must be finished, the amount 
of clothing to be worn to avoid nak- 
edness and an invitation to passion 
on the part of the passersby, and the 
kind of companions, male and fe- 
male, to be cherished as close friends. 
These are the real tragedies of life. 

Teen-agers who think along these 
lines are thinking wrong. The pro- 
position is repeated. The worst pos- 
sible calamity that can ever befall a 
teen-ager is that he or she should 
commit a mortal sin. 

What is a mortal sin? 

A mortal sin is an act of conscious 
and deliberate and serious disobedi- 
ence to one of God’s commandments 
or to one of the precepts of the Cath- 
olic Church. There are ten of God’s 
commandments. They touch such 
matters as the worship of God, the 
relationship between children and 
parents, the vices of impurity, injus- 
tice and uncharitableness. They for- 
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bid idolatry, disobedience, adultery 
and fornication, stealing, slander, 
drunkenness, murder. The ten com- 
mandments bind all the members of 
the human race from the moment of 
the use of reason until death. They 
bind all and always to the end. 


God wrote the ten commandments 
on tablets of stone and gave them to 
the prophet Moses to be handed 
down to the people of the world. The 
story of this event is recorded in very 
simple language in the holy Bible. 
God also wrote the ten command- 
ments on the consciences of men so 
that from their reason they could 
know the laws that they were expect- 
ed to keep. 


Besides the ten commandments 
there are the six precepts of the 
Catholic Church. They touch such 
matters as going to Mass on Sundays, 
abstaining from meat on Fridays and 
other days appointed by the Church, 
marrying according to the decrees of 
the Church, receiving Communion at 
least once during the Easter season 
(from the first Sunday of Lent to 
Trinity Sunday), going to confession 
at least once a year and supporting 
the Church, morally and financially, 
according to one’s means. 

No one can be guilty before God 
of a mortal sin unless he knows that 
he is committing a mortal sin. If I be- 
lieve that a large sum of money be- 
longs to me, but the fact is that it 
belongs to someone else, and if I take 
it and spend it, I am not guilty of a 
mortal sin of stealing even though the 
seventh commandment says, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” I did not know that 
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I was doing something wrong. There- 
fore I was not guilty. 

No one can be guilty before God 
of a mortal sin unless he is willing 
to do that which he knows to be 
wrong. To be forced to do evil or to 
submit to an evil action, even though 
the evil be rape or murder, does not 
make one guilty before God. One is 
guilty before God only when one 
willingly breaks a commandment of 
God or a precept of the Church. 


And none can be guilty of a mor- 
tal sin unless the offense be serious. 
Disobedience to parents is against 
the fourth commandment. It is a sin. 
But one would hardly say that a lit- 
tle girl commits a mortal sin if she 
does not immediately obey her moth- 
er when her mother commands her 
to go to the kitchen in order to dry 
the dishes. If the child realizes what 
she is doing, she commits a sin. She 
disobeys God as well as her mother. 
It was God who said that children 
are bound in conscience to obey their 
parents. But in the terminology of 
the Catholic Church her sin is venial 
rather than mortal because the mat- 
ter of the sin is not serious. 


Can one ever be excused from 
keeping the ten commandments or 
the six precepts of the. Church? 
Never can one be excused from keep- 
ing the ten commandments. They are 
the laws of nature. They must be 
kept even though death be the con- 
sequence. No pope or priest or any- 
body else can truthfully say that it is 
not a sin to break them. 

On occasion one can be dispensed 
from the precepts of the Catholic 
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Church. They are the laws of the 
Church, binding under pain of sin of 
course, but still only laws of the 
Church. The Church can dispense 
from her own laws for a serious rea- 
son. A serious reason is sickness, 
poverty, grave inconvenience, harm 
to a third party, etc. 


In this matter of serious sin there 
is some danger of self-deception. 

Some teen-agers may absolve 
themselves from guilt that is surely 
theirs because of certain things they 
do on the score that they do not 
know any better. They plead ignor- 
ance and imagine that thereby they 
escape all responsibility before God. 
In their mind there is a suspicion that 
what they do may be very wrong. 
But they refuse to look into it or to 
study up on it in a book that would 
explain the whole matter to them. 
They do not want to be held by an 
obligation that is a certain obligation. 
As long as the obligation is doubtful, 
they feel secure. 


An example of this is the case of 
the girl who insists on following the 
styles of the moment even though 
these styles violate modesty. She has 
a definite doubt about the propriety 
and the morality of her wearing the 
very brief shorts worn by so many 
girls during the hot months of sum- 
mer. But she refuses to settle her 
doubt. She walks down the street 
with little more on than her under- 
wear. Is this girl guilty of sin if the 
brevity of her dress leads others into 
sin? Quite definitely so. Her ignor- 
ance is a contrived ignorance, an in- 
excusable ignorance. Her conscience 
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warned her. It was her duty to settle 
her conscience before she acted. 


Other teen-agers excuse themselves 
from the guilt of serious sin on the 
plea that they are forced into the 
commission of the sin when the truth 
of the matter is that they willingly 
make the “forcing” possible. They 
say that they do not want to do 
wrong; but that they are forced to 
do wrong. 

Take the case again of the girl 
dressed in the minimum of clothes. 
Her story is that the weather is hot 
and that the current style permits a 
minimum of clothing. So, she allows 
the weather and the styles to be her 
moral guide. Would this girl be guilty 
of sin if her lack of dress so inflamed 
the passions of a man that he forced 
her into accepting his advances, even 
though she tried to resist him to the 
best of her ability? 


To some extent she would be 
guilty. She was responsible for setting 
up the occasion of sin, for striking 
the match that started the fire. She 
cannot very well shrug off responsi- 
bility for what followed merely be- 
cause she resisted the advances of a 
man on fire. The advances possibly 
never would have come had she cov- 
ered herself as modesty and the com- 
mandment of God suggested. 


So much for the preliminary ex- 
planation. Now for an elaboration of 
the proposition that mortal sin is the 
worst possible tragedy that can befall 
a teen-ager here on earth. 

Mortal sin sweeps all merit out of 
the soul. 
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Merit is the credit that one re- 
ceives for the doing of a good job. 
When a boy cuts the lawn or shovels 
snow off the sidewalk, he is given 
credit for his work in the shape of 
money. So it is with God and the 
good deeds that one does for God. 
Each good deed receives a merit or 
a credit in the bank of heaven. These 
merits mount up until they are suf- 
ficient to secure for the possessor a 
high place in heaven. 


The moment a mortal sin is com- 
mitted all these merits” are swept 
away. All the acts of charity and 
penance and obedience that were 
performed during one’s whole life are 
taken away. The soul is emptied 
completely of the good works that 
it owned. It becomes naked like a 
naked body, arid like the sands of the 
desert, dead like the corpse that has 
been buried in the ground. Nor will 
these merits ever return until a good 
confession or at least an act of per- 
fect contrition has been made and the 
forgiveness of God received. 


Our Lord described a soul in mor- 
tal sin when He said that a man or 
a woman so burdened and so cursed 
was like a “whited sepulchre.” Those 
were His very words. He was refer- 
ring to the cemeteries where people 
were buried in tombs above the 
ground rather than in graves within 
the ground. Such tombs were often 
painted white and flowers were cul- 
tivated at their base. On a summer 
day they presented a most beautiful 
picture. However, inside the tomb, 
in spite of the white paint and the 
flowers on the outside, there was 
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nothing but corruption and worms 
and dead men’s bones. 


Christ cried out that so it was with 
the person in the state of mortal sin 
— the one who is guilty of self- 
abuse, the Mass-misser, the passion- 
ate petter and kisser, the Friday 
meat-eater, the slanderer, the foul- 
tongued, the drunkard, the destroyer 
of property — on the outside all was 
fresh and clean, but on the inside all 
was rottenness and decay. The boy 
in mortal sin might be handsome and 
strongly put together. The girl in 
mortal sin might be beautiful and 
blessed with charm and personality. 
But in the eyes of God they would 
have no handsomeness, no beauty. 
They would have only the appear- 
ance of being strong and lovely. In 
reality they would be covered with 
the scabs and sores and flaking par- 
ticles of death. 


In this connection the great St. 
Teresa of Avila tells a story. 

She was standing at the edge of a 
vast throng of people on the occasion 
of a civic celebration in one of the 
large cities of Spain. In the center of 
that throng was a young woman who 
had the reputation of being the most 
beautiful woman of her country. Not 
only that, but she was extremely 
wealthy, held a high position in so- 
ciety and had married into a very 
prominent family. She had everything 
that nature and the world could offer. 


But this beautiful and highly 
placed young woman was in the state 
of mortal sin. And St. Teresa was 
given a vision of her soul. 
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It was horrible. The ugliness of 
soul was reflected in the appearance 
of the body. The fairness of face had 
turned into a ghastliness so repulsive 
that it could not be looked upon 
without nausea. The hands had be- 
come as claws, the eyes as coals of 
fire, the shining hair as writhing ser- 
pents. And an odor arose from the 
corrupting soul like the fetid fumes 
from a stagnant swamp. 


The sight was so terrible that St. 
Teresa could not stand it. And strong 
woman though she was, she fainted. 
Only when she returned to con- 
sciousness did she relate the vision 
that God had permitted her to have. 
As long as she lived she could never 
forget what it meant for a person, 
even a young and beautiful person, 
to be in the state of mortal sin. 

Is not this worse than any merely 
human tragedy that can happen? Is 
not this worse than any sickness that 
can attack the body, worse even than 
the death of the body? Mortal sin 
does not bring temporary death. It 
brings a death that, if not destroyed 
by a good confession, can last for- 
ever. 


Mortal sin can cast a teen-ager 
into hell forever. 

Let no one say that this is a state- 
ment too difficult to accept, a state- 
ment too much at odds with the 
mercy of God. After all, nobody has 
to go to hell. Nobody is condemned 
to hell unjustly. Only those go to hell 
who deliberately and knowingly re- 
fuse to be sorry for their mortal sins. 
Can it be said that they are being 
treated unfairly by God when they 
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simply refuse with every breath they 
draw to be sorry for what they have 
done? Not at all. 


At least on a dozen different occa- 
sions, when He was here on earth, 
our Lord proclaimed the fact of the 
existence of hell. He said that hell 
lasted forever. He said that the fire 
in hell was an everlasting fire. He 
said that they went to hell who died 
in unrepented and unforgiven mortal 
sin. Nor did He say that teen-agers 
were an exception to the rule. 

Ever since our Lord ascended into 
heaven, the Catholic Church has 
been teaching the same thing. It is 
preached from the pulpit, taught in 
the classrooms of parochial grade 
and high schools, repeatedly written 
in books, papers and magazines. No 
teen-ager can say, if he loses his soul, 
that he did not know about hell, that 
nobody had ever warned him. If he 
loses his soul, he will have only him- 
self to blame for all eternity. 


Can there be anything worse than 
spending all eternity in hell? 

There are those who cannot put 
their finger in the tiny flame of a 
candle without crying out in pain. 
How will they bear up when their 
whole person is consumed by a fire 
that will not be quenched forever and 
that will not permit them to die or 
to lapse into unconsciousness even 
for a moment? 


There are those who cannot stand 
to be alone in the darkness of the 
night — either at home or on a de- 
serted sireet or in a building that has 
been emptied of all occupants. How 
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will they stand the darkness of hell 
into which not the tiniest ray of light 
will ever come for ages without end? 


There are those who cannot bear 
to be away from the ones they love. 
Even to go to a summer camp or to 
take a short trip without family or 
friends brings loneliness to their 
heart. How will they be able to tol- 
erate the loneliness that is the essence 
of the pain of hell? In the moment 
of their death and condemnation they 
realize as by a flash the beauty of the 
face of God. In that face is all that 
they ever wanted during their days 
on earth. They know now that they 
are made for God and that they can- 
not rest unless they rest in Him. 

And then to know that this can 
never be! They can never possess 
God. They can never even look upon 
the beauty of His face. All they can 
do is long for it, cry out for it, desire 
it with all their hearts and souls, but 
never to behold it. What agony that 
will be! Is there any pain on earth 
that can compare with it? 


Added to that is the hatred that 
the lost in hell have even for the 
members of their family. It is said 
that lost souls have no ability to love. 
The very roots of love are torn from 
their souls. Instead of love, there 
exists only hatred. In hell children 
hate their parents, and parents hate 
their children. The girl who was too 
weak to resist the suggestions of a 
boy because, as she said, she loved 
him too dearly to refuse him what he 
wanted, and who died and went to 
hell, will spend her eternity in damn- 
ing and hating the very one for the 
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love of whom she gave away her 
soul. Forever more there will resound 
through hell the cries of savage scorn 
and recrimination. The heart wants 
to love. But it has lost all power to 
love. How terrible will not that be! 


Mortal sin is a direct attack on the 
authority and the goodness of God. 

To break the commandments and 
the precepts in a serious way is to 
make an effort to destroy God, or to 
take God’s place. This is what Luci- 
fer and the fallen angels tried to do. 
They cried out that they would serve 
God no longer. They would be gods 
themselves. This was their mortal sin. 
And this is the mortal sin of all who 
refuse to obey the laws of the Cre- 
ator. 


A mortal sin is more than a cry 
of rebellion against the authority of 
God. It is a re-crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. St. Paul makes that statement 
in one of his letters to the early 
Christians. To offend God gravely 
means to crucify Christ anew. 

Knowing this, can a Catholic teen- 
ager take up a hammer and pound 
nails into our Lord’s hands and feet, 
seize hold of the crown of thorns and 
drive it deep into His holy head, pick 
up whips and lash with them His 
sacred body? It hardly seems pos- 
sible. It seems all the more incredible 
in view of the many wonderful things 
that God has done for every boy and 
girl in the world and especially for 
every Catholic boy and girl in the 
world. 


It was God who gave to teen-agers 
their life on earth, their reason and 
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free will, their power to love and to 
be loved. It was God who gave to 
them the true faith. It was God who 
in the person of His divine Son died 
on a cross for them in order that the 
debt of their serious sins might be 
paid even before they died. And fi- 
nally it was God who promised and 
prepared for them a life after death 
that will be indescribably happy and 
that will never end. 

What more could God do to show 
how much He loved the young peo- 
ple of the world? And what deep in- 
gratitude on the part of the young 
people of the world to forget all this 
and to continue committing mortal 
sins. Better a thousand times for a 
boy and a girl to suffer death than 


to be so ungrateful to the One who 
loved and loves them with an infinite 
love and who died for them to prove 
His love. 

This ingratitude will not be shown 
if all teen-agers work up in their 
souls a salutary fear of God’s justice 
and a deep appreciation of God’s 
love and mercy, if they go frequently 
to the sacraments of confession and 
Communion, if they pray constantly 
and if they avoid assiduously the oc- 
casions of sin. 


If they do their part, God will do 
the rest. They can stay in the state 
of grace. They can keep themselves 
free of mortal sin. And no greater 
gift can they give to God. 





A single acre of land can contain as many as 40 million pests — including 


ants, beetles, spiders, flies and chiggers. 


Quote 


Even communist chaos and hydrogen bombs do not disturb the serenity of 
the soul whose gaze is fixed on the Almighty and eternal. We are not alone, 
we shall not want, and we need not fear anything except God’s justice, for 


He is within the atoms and the galaxies. 


Jim Farley 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 


for 


Our Tenth Anniversary 


The month of October, 1957, marks the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of our publication center at Liguori, Missouri. 


PLEASE SEE THE BACK COVER OF THIS ISSUE. 
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Why No Children? 


ROBLEM: How should a Catholic 

couple react, who know they may 
never be able to have children because of 
sterility, when some acquaintance asks in 
casual conversation. “Do you have any 
chjldren?” It seems that, in many cases, 
if you merely say No, the questioner 
jumps to the conclusion that you are prac- 
ticing birth-prevention. Is it best to indi- 
cate in some way that we do want chil- 
dren, but have not as yet been blessed 
with any? 


OLUTION: In most cases in which a 

Catholic couple want children and 
have had none over a period of years, all 
their relatives and friends will in the 
normal course of events be made well 
aware of the facts. Childless Catholic cou- 
ples, unless they are extremely reserved 
and reticent, usually let all whom they 
know well and love know that they are 
praying for children, and even ask their 
friends to pray with them that their hopes 
will be realized. This is as it should be; 
indeed, this instinctive talking about their 
desire for children and prayers for chil- 
dren serves the purpose of offsetting any- 
body’s suspicions that they are among the 
birth-controllers. 


If a mere passing acquaintance asks a 
husband or wife who has been married a 
number of years whether they have any 
children, there is no obligation of going 
into a detailed explanation of why they 
have no children. However, it is easy, and 
it is recommended, that they say in an- 
swer that they want children, but have as 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


yet not been blessed by God with the ful- 
fillment of their wishes. 

A more difficult problem is that of hus- 
bands and wives who have been married 
say, eight or ten or even fifteen years, 
and have only one or two children. While 
there are many such couples who, with- 
out any sin or any misuse of rhythm, 
have had their families so limited by 
God’s will, it is well known that in a great 
many cases the limitation has been ef- 
fected only through habitual sin. In many 
of these latter cases, birth-prevention has 
brought about a hardening of the con- 
science with the effect that those guilty 
of it go so far as to brag about their sins, 
and to speak derisively of those who have 
had several children. There is nothing 
more terrifying than to meet Catholics 
who parade their sins, or scoff at those 
who do not sin. 


ECAUSE even the silence of those 

who have had only one or two chil- 
dren in many years of married life is of- 
ten interpreted as an admission of sinful 
limitation of their family, it is good for 
those who, through God’s will alone, have 
had only one or two children, to let their 
friends and associates know that they 
wanted more. This can be done in very 
simple ways. Disappointment at not hav- 
ing more children than they have is as 
easy and natural for husbands and wives 
to express. as failure to have any. And it 
will certainly cut short any danger that 
other selfish parents will take scandal or 
encouragement. for their own sins from 
the small families of such. 
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All his life he had tried to avoid honors. He had 
tried just about everything to — being a 
i 


bishop. But schools! That was a 


S the 1:17 steamed up to the old 
Broad Street Station, few Phila- 
delphians paid more than a nodding 
acknowledgment to her familiar 
whistle. But there was plenty of ex- 
citement running through the veins 
of one of her passengers. Thirty-nine- 
year-old John Neumann was anxious- 
ly pulling up his carpet bag and get- 
ting ready to step off the train. The 
short, dark-haired little man, who 
spoke with just a tinge of a Bohemian 
accent, was coming up from Balti- 
more where, only two days earlier, he 
had been consecrated Bishop of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Only a handful of priests were at 
the station to meet him. But they had 
a surprise for their new bishop. “We 
knew you didn’t like a lot of noise 
and glamor,” explained young Father 
Sourin, acting as spokesman for the 
rest, “so instead of planning a big 
public celebration, parades and bands 
and the rest, we put the money aside 
toward the building of a new school.” 


That was just the kind of thing 
John Neumann would have planned 
for himself. So, putting his bag into 
the outstretched hand of St. Patrick’s 
Father Devitt, he answered honestly, 
“This is the best kind of reception 
you could have given me.” 

The little group of priests nodded 
their heads wisely. Why the bishop 
was as good as his reputation! They 
had learned while the bishop was still 
in Baltimore that schools counted 
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fferent matter. 


A School 


for the 


Bishop 


DONALD MacKINNoNn, C.SS.R. 


much more with John Neumann than 
fanfare. All his life he had tried to 
avoid honors. He had tried just about 
everything to keep from becoming a 
bishop. But schools. That was a dif- 
ferent matter. 

From the very start of his priestly 
life, out in that wilderness in western 
New York that people would some 
day think of romantically as Niagara 
Falls, young Father Neumann had 
spent a lot of time on parochial 
schools. In four years he had a school 
for almost every one of the dozen 
scattered mission stations that formed 
his parish. And when they were built, 
he spent a lot more time in them. He 
was the teacher. 
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A few years later Father Neumann 
decided to join the Redemptorists. He 
was the first priest professed in the 
Congregation in the United States. 
But he didn’t give up his interest in 
Catholic schools. He sat down and 
wrote a Bible History and two cate- 
chisms, one of which became the 
Baltimore Catechism when the Coun- 
cil of Baltimore was held a few 
weeks after he became Philadelphia’s 
Bishop. 


Father Neumann had a special spot 
in his heart for the Sisters. While 
Provincial of the American Redemp- 
torists he had helped to save the first 
community of Negro nuns, the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, from dying out. 
He brought the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame over to this country from 
Bavaria. In turn, the School Sisters 
staffed most of the schools in Amer- 
ica’s early Redemptorist parishes. In 
future years, after becoming bishop, 
he would introduce several religious 
communities into his see. The Chris- 
tian Brothers, the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur, of the Holy Ghost, 
and of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
all came to Pennsylvania’s largest dio- 
cese at his invitation. But still there 
weren’t enough religious teachers. 


HEN Bishop Neumann was in 

Rome for the declaration of 
the dogma of Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception, he mentioned the prob- 
lem to the Holy Father. “I was even 
wondering, Your Holiness,” he added 
meekly, “of the possibility of starting 
a new sisterhood myself.” Pius IX 
liked the idea. And Bishop Neumann 
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returned to Philadelphia to found the 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, the Glen Riddle Sisters. 


Of course, all of this was only in 
the future, as Bishop Neumann and 
his priests made their way out of the 
station and out toward the pro-cathe- 
dral that warm Tuesday afternoon in 
1852. They talked about the new 
Villanova College and Father Barbe- 
lin’s College of St. Joseph, and the 
hard times the sisters were having out 
at the academy at McSherrystown. 

Perhaps a few wondered, ‘Why 
does the bishop worry so much about 
the schools?” But Bishop Neumann 
had already rehearsed his answer to 
that question many times. “Our Cath- 
olic youth,” he said in the very first 
sermon after his installation as bish- 
op, “can be saved only by Catholic 
schools.” 


_ eonineem gained in New York 
and Baltimore and now confirm- 
ed by what he learned on arriving in 
Philadelphia showed that as Ameri- 
ca’s public school system took shape, 
they developed a tendency toward in- 
differentism in matters of religion and 
morality. That leads to godlessness. 
It could easily mean, for some, a 
weakening of faith. Consequently pa- 
rochial schools were an urgent neces- 
sity. So Bishop Neumann began to 
plan ways for expanding Philadel- 
phia’s existing Catholic schools and 
building several new ones. 

Two months were to pass before 
the bishop’s plans crystallized. In 
May an historic meeting was held at 
the bishop’s house on Logan Square. 
America’s first Catholic school sys- 
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tem was formed. The pastor and two 
laymen from each parish in the dio- 
cese met with Bishop Neumann to in- 
augurate the first diocesan school 
board. They chose a very cumber- 
some name for themselves: The Com- 
mittee for the Education of Catholic 
Youth. But pioneers aren’t prone to 
fancy names. They had to worry 
about paying for the schools. Years 
afterwards, historians would note sig- 
nificantly, that one of their biggest 
headaches, as far as finances were 
concerned, was the fact that public 
“funds heretofore available for Cath- 
olic schools in some localities were 
being withdrawn.” But they stood up 
to their hard task, meeting monthly 
with the bishop, discussing everything 
from textbooks to the cost of lumber. 
They even charged themselves an 
initial fee of one dollar and a month- 
ly dues of twelve and a half cents. 

Rapid progress marked their work. 
In thirty months attendance at Cath- 
olic schools rose from 500 to 9,000. 
St. Michael’s, which was the work of 
Father Daniel Sheridan, registered 
900 children on opening day. 


To new schools meant a lot of 
paper work for the bishop. Re- 
ports, decisions, interviews awaited 
his attention. But he never lost his 
love for each of the children that his 
schools were built to help. One of 
the sisters reported that a tiny Phila- 
delphian once told her: “Sister, Bish- 
op Neumann looked right into my 
heart.” Another story tells how he 
walked fifty miles round trip, on foot, 
to confirm a boy who was too sick to 
come to church for the reception of 
the sacrament. 


Schools were made for souls. And 
Bishop Neumann’s ambition was to 
make a saint out of each soul confided 
to his care. 


A future pope would honor the 
little bishop with the solemn title of 
Venerable. Some day he may be hal- 
lowed as America’s first canonized 
bishop. If so, one of the reasons may 
well be that he tried to teach the re- 
wards of the Catholic way of life to 
thousands of America’s children by 
means of the Catholic school. 











SHRINES FOR MOTORISTS 

Divine Word missionaries, on their seminary campus at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., have erected the South’s first wayside shrine to the Sacred Heart as 
King of the Highways. It stands on a knoll facing United States Highway 90, 
chief thoroughfare between Mobile and New Orleans. The idea of erecting 
shrines to the Sacred Heart along the nation’s highways is that of Mr. Joseph 
J. Ellicott, Assistant Superintendent of the City Water Department of Chi- 
cago, and to date there are such shrines in Washington, D.C., New York City, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. At the dedication, Archbishop J. F. Rummel of 
New Orleans said: 

“This shrine is not only a testimony that the Christian faith still lives in 
the hearts of free men, but it is also a warning to the ruthless, heartless per- 
sons strewing red blood and bodies on our highways almost like on the battle- 
fields.” Christian Herald 
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Gossip and Discord 


ANY tools have been invented by 

man to cut and chisel wood and 
metal. None of them are as sharp and 
cutting an instrument as the human ton- 
gue can be, when powered by the anger 
or pride or uncharity of man. There is 
no greater source of friction than the one 
represented here and caused by the mis- 
use of the tongue. 


Consider the abuse of the tongue which 
goes under the name of gossip. Here is 
the most common of faults; yet people 
are often blind to the fact that they are 
committing it. Some are angelic in their 
own self-esteem; indeed they do much in 
the way of church-going and outward 
forms of pious observance. Yet they seem 
unaware of the fact that their daily con- 
versation is shot through with the ugly 
habit of gossip. 


To gossip means to talk needlessly 
about the faults and failings of others; 
even to invent such faults and failings 
where none exist. It means to snipe at 
the course of conduct followed by one’s 
neighbor and to indulge in unwarranted 
criticism of his motives and in rash judg- 
ment as to the nature of his sins. 


p> POINTS of FRICTION 





Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Gossip, it should be realized, can be 
a mortal sin. To spread a story about 
one’s neighbor, for instance, that he has 
been unfaithful to his wife is to damage 
his reputation in a serious way. If the 
story is false, or (even if true) it is 
secret, a grave injury has been inflicted 
upon him, more so than if he had been 
robbed of a large sum of money. If a 
number of people are all instrumental in 
handing along that false story, all of them 
are guilty of serious wrongdoing. 


OR, as we have indicated, can 
N such gossip be justified by say- 
ing: “What I said was true.” Everyone 
is entitled to his reputation until such 
time as he publicly loses it. It is wrong 
to divulge another person’s secret sins. 


Most gossip is not serious in itself. 
Yet all gossip springs from a mean and 
selfish human trait, and should be curb- 
ed as much as humanly possible. A good 
principle to follow is this: Never say be- 
hind a man’s back what you are ashamed 
to say to his face. Certainly this will lead 
to much less friction and much greater 
concord in the affairs of men. 





Flattery is a splendid cure for stiff necks. There are few heads it won’t turn. 


The braver a man is, the less he has need to prove it. 


Wilbert Way 


Quote 


The best way to break a bad habit is to drop it. 





Sunshine 
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SL DE CGLANCES 





By the Bystander 





HE following letter is so typ- 

ical of many that we receive 
that we feel obligated to print it 
in full, word for word, and then 
to answer it, not only for the writ- 
er, but for all who have written 
and could write in the same 
strain: This is the letter. 


Dear Editor: Would you like to 
know what it is like being a Cath- 
olic who practices birth-control? I 
can tell you. Oh, we knew God’s 
law when we were married. We 
were given a Catholic education 
and knew the responsibilities of 
marriage. After 8 years and 6 chil- 
dren we learned a lot. Our doc- 
tor can only explain why rhythm 
doesn’t work for some women — 
including me. He can explain 
why I must stay off my feet the 
last 5 months of pregnancy. What 
he cannot explain is why our chil- 
dren have a speech defect and 
must attend a speech clinic as soon 
as they are of kindergarten age. 
He cannot explain how all 6 chil- 
dren can have poor teeth and bad 
tonsils. 

To the world we are just a nor- 
mal family in a new tract-devel- 
opment with a good used car. 
They do not know that my par- 
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Is Heaven Worth the Trouble? 


ents made the down payment on 
the house and paid the cash dif- 
ference when we traded in our old 
car. They wanted to give us a 
good start even though it took 
the better part of their savings. 
To Catholics who see us only 
in church, we are the family that 
sits in the first pew. (So the chil- 
dren can see the Mass.) The nuns 
at school know we say the family 
rosary and we could do_ better 
helping the children with their 
homework. Our two priests know 
us only slightly. This is a huge 
parish and they are overworked. 
I would tell them our problem 
but I know their answer already. 


Now what are we really like? 
The picture isn’t pretty. Three 
years ago our baby was born and 
not expected to live. The extra 
medical bills besides a housekeep- 
er for 5 months and the speech 
clinic had us living in an old 
drafty house with no plumbing. 
We knew something had to be 
done and rhythm wasn’t the an- 
swer. The only two “sure” meth- 
ods were to abstain from the mar- 
riage act for several weeks at a 
time or to use contraception. My 
husband was 30 years old and 
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wouldn’t consider the first meth- 
od. So we chose mortal sin. 


In 3 years I have seen my hus- 
band turn from a practical Cath- 
olic into a lukewarm one. He has 
dropped out of the K of C and 
doesn’t offer to help in parish so- 
cial affairs. He didn’t go to Com- 
munion after going to confession 
at Christmas time. I’m afraid the 
priest refused him absolution. I 
don’t ask. My confessor has refus- 
ed me absolution until I give up 
this sin. I want to — believe me. 
But I look around and see my 
girls in cotton dresses and scarves 
in church while the others are 
wearing nylon and hats. The boys 
never mention that no other chil- 
dren wear jeans to church. The 
school nurse came last year to tell 
us the children had teeth that 
needed filling right away. ‘That 
was a year ago. Our oldest boy 
needs more speech training and 
the doctor will accept our young- 
est daughter at a reduced rate. 
There is no free speech clinic 
near here. 

Have you ever depended solely 
on your relatives’ hand-me-downs 
and Good-Will stores for your 
clothes? Have you ever used your 
aunt’s faded draperies for blan- 
kets or used your coat for an ex- 
tra cover? 


My husband is wonderful with 
the children. He is a steady work- 
er and over the years he has given 
up fishing, hunting, his occasion- 
al beer, barber shop haircuts, and 
now Cigarettes, to save money for 
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the children’s expenses. We can’t 
continue this way for 12 to 15 
years until time solves our prob- 
lem. We must do something soon 
—but what? That is the question 
we must answer. 

Thanks for hearing me out. 

N.N. 
e 
Dear Mrs. N.: 

Only a heartless representative 
of Christ would not be moved to 
sympathy by your letter. There 
are two things in your story that 
awaken sympathy. The first is the 
obvious misery in which you live 
as a result of being deprived of 
the sacraments and the grace and 
the love of God. The second is the 
combination of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances that have made it 
seem necessary to your husband 
and yourself to choose a life of 
sin. The first source of your sor- 
row can be removed completely; 
the second can only be alleviated. 
I beg the good God to help me to 
be the instrument of removing 
the one and alleviating the other. 


It is impossible for me as a 
priest (or for any priest in the 
whole wide world) to tell you 
that yours is a case in which it is 
lawful to practice birth-preven- 
tion. There are no such cases. At 
the same time I am perfectly well 
aware that it is not enough for 
some priest to say to you in a flat, 
blunt, perhaps brusque way that 
he can do nothing for you unless 
you give up your sins. It is true 
that sometimes all of us priests 
are inclined to speak that way in 
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the confessional, especially after 
we have been cooped up there for 
a couple of hours and when there 
are a few dozen more penitents 
still waiting outside. The pres- 
sures of time and fatigue and the 
needs of others tend to make us 
forget that a person like you needs 
special help to make the decision 
that you will give up your sins. 
That is the kind of help I want 
to give you now. 


Nobody adopts the deliberate 
sin of birth-prevention without at 
the same time changing his whole 
philosophy of life from that which 
centers about the ultimate truths 
preached by Jesus Christ to a to- 
tally different one. In this new 
philosophy of life, of which the 
practice of birth-prevention is on- 
ly an external manifestation, 
there are three points. They are 
1) that God demands too much 
of His creatures; 2) that God gives 
too little in return for what He 
demands; 3) that a person must 
therefore take matters into his 
own hands and try to carve out a 
future happiness, or escape pres- 
ent miseries as if there were no 
law of God to guide him. This is 
the philosophy of all fallen-away 
Catholics; of all Catholics who 
have plunged themselves into in- 
valid marriages; of all who, like 
yourself, can see no reason for giv- 
ing up a habit of mortal sin. At 
first it may be rather doubtfully, 
uncertainly and even regretfully 
held; but gradually it takes hold 
of the mind and makes all reli- 
gion seem useless and unneces- 
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sary. That is the process that you 
describe so well as taking place in 
the case of your husband. His 
growing irreligiousness is proof 
that he has just about decided that 
heaven is not worth all the trou- 
ble he is being asked to endure 
for it. 


There are four measures that 
you can adopt to reverse this pro- 
cess and lead yourself and your 
husband back into the state of 
mind that will make a sin like 
that of birth-prevention unthink- 
able for you. The first thing is to 
talk directly, outside the confes- 
sional, to a priest about your 
whole situation. You say that your 
priests are overworked—too busy 
to have time for you. You are 
mistaken. You are the kind of 
person they most want to give 
time to. You need them more 
than many others. Select one in 
whom you feel you can place your 
entire confidence. Tell him your 
whole story as you set it down in 
your letter to us. He will have 
practical suggestions about pro- 
viding for the medical care the 
children need. He will talk to you 
about the whole outlook on life 
that is necessary as a background 
for giving up mortal sin. You can- 
not do what you must do alone; 
you need someone to instruct you, 
to inspire you, to encourage you, 
to direct you. 


Then the priest to whom you 
talk will lead you to the use of the 
second means necessary if you are 
ever to escape from your sins. 
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That is good, sound, meditative 
spiritual reading. You need to 
know Christ better if you are to 
suffer for Him, and you will get 
to know Him only by reading 
about Him. You need to know 
what the saints did and endured 
to gain heaven, and to see your 
lot as less difficult than that of 
many of the saints. Don’t say you 
are too busy or too tired to do 
any reading. You must find fif- 
teen minutes or a half hour each 
day to ponder the realities of the 
spiritual and eternal world. 

The third thing you should try 
to do is to get acquainted with 
other mothers and fathers of large 
families who face the same temp- 
tations you do, but who _ over- 
come them. In every parish there 
are such. True, if you don’t look 
for them, you are more apt to run 
into the married couples who will 
cncourage you in your sins as a 
defense of their own. But if you 
make the effort to get acquaint- 
ed with just a few loyal Catholic 
couples, and perhaps spend an 
evening with them now and then 
going over various parts of the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI on Chris- 
* tian marriage, this will be a tre- 
mendous help to you. 

The last thing you need is the 
most important of all. You need 





to pray. You need to be especially 
faithful to your morning and 
night prayers; you need to say the 
rosary every day; you need to at- 
tend some public novena devotion 
every week if that is possible; you 
need to try to make a special visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament every 
day. Our Lord promised that we 
would be able to do anything with 
His help, and promised to give us 
that help if we pray for it. He 
helped the martyrs to die for Him; 
He helps countless priests and re- 
ligious to be chaste for Him; He 
helps thousands of married cou- 
ples to be faithful to His laws in 
spite of great difficulties. He 
helps all these because they pray 
for His help; He will help you if 
you pray for it too. 


In short, then, my answer to 
your problem is that you must 
seek help from outside yourself to 
escape from the state of sin in 
which you live. Seek it from one 
of your priests; seek it from in- 
spiring spiritual books; seek it 
from other loyal husbands and 
wives; and above all, seek it from 
Christ in daily prayer. I promise 
to join you in your prayers. 


In the love of Christ, 
The Bystander 


GOOD REASON 
The little girl stood by the gate in front of her house, looking up and down 
the sidewalk. Finally a man walked past her, and she politely asked him 
whether he would open the gate for her. 
“Why, certainly, little girl,” said he, suiting action to his word. “But why 


don’t you open it yourself?” 


“Wet paint,” said the moppet, as she carefully skipped through. 





American Mercury 
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Concerning Communion 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Why is Holy Communion distributed 
under only one form in the Catholic 
Church? Our Lord said His words of con- 
secration over both the bread and wine, 
therefore should not both be received by 
the faithful? 


OT necessarily. It has always been 

Catholic teaching that in the tre- 
mendous miracle of the Holy Eucharist, 
Christ is present, body and blood, soul 
and divinity, whole and entire under each 
of the two forms of bread and wine. In 
the same way we hold that Christ is 
present whole and entire under each frag- 
ment if the host is broken into a number 
of pieces. To receive a tiny particle is to 
receive the whole Christ. To receive eith- 
er the consecrated bread or wine is to 
receive the whole Christ. 


There was indeed a time when it was 
the practice of the Church to distribute 
Holy Communion under both species. But 
centuries ago the Church decided against 


this procedure, for very good and pru-_ 


dential reasons. Experience taught her that 
in distributing the consecrated wine to a 
large congregation of people, there was 
great danger of accident and consequent 
irreverence. Besides, reasons of hygiene 
entered the picture, arising from the 
necessity of having many people receive 
the consecrated wine from the same chal- 
ice. 
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This is the reasoning of the Church be- 
hind her standard procedure of having 
the faithful receive only the consecrated 
host. But the people, we repeat with em- 
phasis, in receiving the sacred host, re- 
ceive the whole and entire body and 
blood of Christ. 


Why may Holy Communion be re- 
ceived only once a day? 


CTUALLY, in emergency it may be 

received more than once a day. 
Thus for example, one might receive at 
morning Mass, then later in the day suf- 
fer a heart attack, and being in danger 
of death, receive Communion as Viat- 
icum. 

Ordinarily, however, it is the rule of 
the Church that the faithful receive Com- 
munion only once daily. Perhaps reasons 
of reverence had the greatest influence in 
tringing about this rule. It is common 
experience that we tend to hold in light 
regard realities with which we grow too 
familiar. Some indeed, acting on this 
principle, wanted Communion to be re- 
ceived only rarely. But this extreme also 
is wrong, and the Church acted vigor- 
ously against it. Holy Communion should 
be received often, even daily, as a means 
cf increasing God’s grace. But once a day 
ordinarily is sufficient that we might hold 
in proper reverence this great gift of God 
to men. 
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Gunshot Prayers 


Gunshot prayers can be said even faster than you can fire 
a gun, and they travel faster and farther than a bullet. 


I should like to write a few words 
to mothers of small children. 
However, they can apply not only to 
them but to practically everybody. 

Mothers, do you remember how 
wonderful you felt on the day of 
your wedding? Do you remember 
those early days of your married life? 
Remember how you looked forward 
longingly and eagerly to the day 
when you could have a houseful of 
children about you? And do you re- 
call the deep joy of soul, that tingling 
delight that spread over your whole 
body on that day when you held your 
first child in your arms? A few years 
later your second child came; and 
then a third. And, before you real- 
ized it, the windows of your home 
were rattling with the screams and 
cries of little children. 


It is at such times that more than 
one devout but frantic mother, who 
is busy from early morning till late 
at night in taking care of her family, 
has envied a nun for her many op- 
portunities for long and peaceful 
prayer. 

“Oh, if I could only go to Mass 
without having two or three squirm- 
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ing children to distract me. How 
lucky the nuns are in their convents!” 

Lucky? Well, dear mothers, you who 
are chained to household tasks from 
sunup till long past sundown, you 
who are so unhappy because you 
cannot pray so often or so well, may- 
be you are lucky too, without even 
knowing it. Maybe there is a way in 
which you busy wives and mothers 
can pray just as often as the nun in 
her convent and still perform all the 
daily duties in your home. 

Did you ever hear of St. Frances 
of Rome? 

St. Frances was a woman who 
wanted to become a nun. She wanted 
to become the kind of nun who 
would spend all of her time praying. 
They are called contemplative nuns. 
You see, not all the nuns in the Cath- 
olic Church work in hospitals or 
teach in schools. There is another 
class of nuns who spend the greater 
part of the day praying and offering 
sacrifices for the many people in the 
world who never pray and who com- 
mit so many sins against God. That 
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was the kind of nun St. Frances 
wanted to become. But St. Frances 
of Rome ended up as a busy wife 
and a hard-working mother. But she 
also ended up as something else: she 
ended her life as a saint. 


Perhaps St. Frances of Rome can 
show you how lucky you are to be 
what you are and where you are. 

Frances lived in the 14th century. 
Her parents were very wealthy; in 
fact, they belonged to the nobility of 
Rome. Her parents tried to give 
Frances everything she wanted in 
life. But they failed to give her what 
she wanted most of all: a life of pray- 
er in some secluded convent. On this 
point the parents of Frances were 
stubborn and unyielding. They forced 
her to get married against her wishes, 
and, in fact, did not even give her a 
choice as to whom she married. Her 
parents chose her future husband, 
who was a young nobleman named 
Lorenzo Ponziano. 


Frances was deeply disappointed. 
In her disappointment she went to a 
priest who was a friend of hers. She 
told him of the entire matter. I sup- 
pose that in the back of her mind she 
hoped the priest would support her 
in opposing her parents’ plans and 
that he would tell her to run away 
from home and enter the convent. 
However, she was surprised when the 
priest merely asked her: “Frances, 
are you shedding these tears because 
you want to do God’s will, or because 
God is not doing your will? Is not 
life composed of sacrifices no matter 
whether you are in the convent or 
are married? Think only of pleasing 
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God. If God refused you the honor 
of being His bride, be faithful to Him 
by doing His will when He wants you 
to be the bride of someone else.” 


Well, the young woman dried her 
tears and returned home. She was 
determined to see the will of God in 
the decision of her parents. She mar- 
ried Lorenzo and in due time became 
the mother of three children — two 
boys and one girl. Her life as wife 
and mother was one constant round 
of doing dishes, making beds, cook- 
ing meals, watching over children 
and doing the thousand and one 
things that every normal housewife 
does. 


Many a time, in the beginning at 
least, she may have longed to enter 
the convent and to devote herself to 
a life of prayer. She wanted more 
opportunities to pray. But as the 
weeks and months and years went 
on, a profound realization began to 
impress itself on her mind. For she 
began to realize that loving God and 
doing His will is not a question of 
who you are and where you are, but 
of what you do with what you have. 


And so St. Frances set out to make 
the best of the situation in which life 
had placed her. She set out to do the 
best she could with what she had. 
Since she did not have much time to 
pray on her knees, she prayed on 
her feet. She turned her work into 
a prayer. 

Each morning she told almighty 
God that she was offering up every 
action of her day to Him. She said: 
“Lord, in doing my duties as a wife 
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and mother today, I shall be doing 
the duties that you have imposed up- 
on me. I offer up these duties to you 
and I beg you to look upon my work 
as a prayer because my work is done 
in obedience to Your will.” 

She repeated this intention often 
throughout the day and made swift 
but highly effective gunshot prayers. 


You are wondering what a gun- 
shot prayer is? 

A gunshot prayer is a quick but 
intense prayer said during the day 
while you are busy doing your daily 
duties. You mentally look heaven- 
ward, pull the trigger of your spirit- 
ual praying gun and send a quick 
prayer flying up to God and then 
continue with what you are doing. 
These gunshot prayers can be said 
even faster than you can fire a gun, 
and they travel faster and farther than 
a bullet. Then too, they are far more 
deadly than a bullet because they 
kill not the enemies of your body, 
but the enemies of your soul. 

For example, while she was frying 
the bacon for her husband’s break- 
fast (whether husbands ate bacon for 
breakfast in those days I really don’t 
know, but let’s pretend they did, 
shall we?), she would fire a gunshot 
prayer by saying: “Oh my Jesus, I 
love You.” Then she would continue 
her cooking. 


While she was dusting the home, 
she would say: “Oh my God, I wish 
to dust this home with the same in- 
tentions with which Mary dusted the 
little home in Nazareth.” 

When she went shopping she said: 
“Oh Mary, help me to do this shop- 
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ping with the same spirit and with 
the same intentions with which you 
went shopping to provide for the lit- 
tle home in Nazareth.” 


Perhaps she was walking down the 
street and she would say: “Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph, I give you my body 
and my soul.” Then she would con- 
tinue whatever she was doing. 

Whenever she lit a fire she thought 
of the fires of hell and said: “Oh my 
God, keep me from sin in order that 
I may never go to hell.” 

When she changed the diapers of 
her little baby, she asked the saints 
of heaven to watch over her child 
and to help him to grow up to be a 
strong and holy Christian. 

It was by means of these little gun- 
shot prayers that she was able to 
transform the common and unroman- 
tic tasks of each day into prayers. 

And each morning when she got 
out of bed she would kneel at her 
bedside and she would say: “Oh 
Jesus, I offer to You all my prayers, 
works and sufferings of this day as a 
sacrifice for my sins.” And through- 
out the day, by means of these gun- 
shot prayers we have been speaking 
of, she renewed this offering of her 
work to God. Theology teaches us 
that as long as her soul was not in 
the state of mortal sin, her actions 
merited sanctifying grace and the 
right to a greater degree of happiness 
in heaven simply because they were 
offered to God. 


Her actions became prayers. 


] remember hearing a story once 
that told of a little boy who was 
in that stage when he liked to scrib- 
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ble on a piece of paper with a pencil. 
He had just learned how to make a 
zero and was drawing zeros to his 
heart’s content. His father came 
along and saw that the boy had 
eleven zeros written on the paper. 
“Why, son,” said the father, “you 
do not want to write eleven zeros on 
that piece of paper. You see, if you 
add up those eleven zeros, they will 
add up to nothing.” And so the fa- 
ther took the pencil from the little 
boy’s hand and in front of all those 
zeros he placed the number one. And 
that paper which before contained a 
figure which totaled nothing, now 
contained the number one hundred 
billion. 


That is the way it is with the morn- 
ing offering. You get up in the morn- 
ing. You wash and you cook and eat 
your breakfast and prepare the chil- 
dren for school and help your hus- 
band get off for work. You clean 
the house and do the shopping. But 
as far as getting you an increase of 
sanctifying grace and getting you to 
a higher place in heaven, these ac- 
tions of your day, if not directed to 
God in some way, are like the zeros 
on the piece of paper. They are worth 
nothing as far as heaven is concern- 
ed. But if you make your morning 
offering, and especially, if you fol- 
low it’ up with little gunshot prayers 
throughout the day — those quick 
but intense prayers shot heavenward 
while you are in the middle of your 
daily duties — your actions will be 
worth a hundred times a hundred 
billion. 

They will be worth an eternity! 

After all, prayer is not necessarily 
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a matter of burying your nose in a 
prayerbook or of reciting lengthy 
paragraphs on your knees, but rath- 
er, prayer is thinking about God — 
turning your mind toward Him — 
desiring to accomplish His will in all 
things. And this kind of prayer is 
possible for everyone. 


QO day the Curé of Ars, St. 

John Vianney, was puzzled by a 
farmer who would drop into the 
church every day for a visit on his 
return from his work in the fields 
outside the town. Day after day the 
farmer would come into the church. 
He would sit down in one of the pews 
in the rear and stare for fifteen min- 
utes or longer at the tabernacle. No 
prayer book was in his hands. No 
rosary beads slipped through his 
gnarled fingers; his lips would not 
even move. One day St. John Vian- 
ney approached the farmer and ask- 
ed him: “What is it you do here 
every afternoon? I never see you with 
a prayer book or a rosary, nor do I 
ever see your lips move in prayer, 
and yet you are here day after day, 
week after week, ever so faithful. 
The man looked up and said: “Why, 
Father, I really don’t do anything. 
I just come into the church and J 
iook at Jesus and Jesus looks at me.” 


What a beautiful prayer! A pray- 
er that comes straight from the heart! 
Many words are not necessary for 
prayer. A short but fervent prayer 
is the best. 

And it is so easy! 

Perhaps every time you look at a 
clock to see what time it is, or every 
time you walk through a door, or get 
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into the car, or take a drink of water, 
you might say: “All for Thee, most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 


In some way, turn your work into 
a prayer. Each morning offer up 
each action of your day to God. Like 
St. Frances, during the day, say 
short but fervent gunshot prayers, 
and the zeros of your life will be 
turned into spiritual gold that can 


buy a greater degree of happiness in 
heaven. 

“Oh, Jesus, through the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, I offer you all 
my thoughts, words, actions and suff- 
erings of this day, for the intentions 
of Thy Sacred Heart, in union with 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
throughout the world, in reparation 
for my sins, and for the intentions of 
the Holy Father. Amen.” 





ME AND MY TEMPER! 


Many people have the childish habit of excusing their outbursts of temper 
in an offhand manner. “I have a temper, and God help anybody who makes 
me angry. If people make me angry, I won’t be responsible for what I say or 
do.” Which means that they will be twice as responsible because they know 
beforehand where and how temptation will strike. 


Perhaps for no other sin do people make so many excuses. “I get angry 
often, but I just can’t help it.” If that were true, the logical thing to do would 
be to “put such people away” as having lost control of their minds and wills. 
What it really means is that they love their fault so much that they refuse 
to make the effort required to rid themselves of it, or else are just too lazy 
to make the effort to overcome the habit. 


It you want a strong and admirable character, never compromise with any 
fault. Admit it humbly, and with every admission make a renewed determina- 
tion to overcome the fault with the help of God. The faults that produce 
bad characters are the faults that are loved and defended. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Teen-age-Corner 

“Attention LIGUORIAN! It seems that 
all you can do is criticize teen-agers. In 
your July issue you criticized our danc- 
ing, music, going steady, etc. In your 
August issue you took a story from Look 
magazine and used it against even those 
younger than teen-agers! In Look’s recent 
story on going steady the teen-age cus- 
tom was treated very bluntly and made 
me think what an awful bunch these teen- 
agers must be! But! The fact that I’m one 
myself undoubtedly won’t have much 
bearing, but that story is the very oppo- 
site of the teen-agers I know, see, speak 
to, etc. Look was very cruel to write this 
story about the minority and you are 
equally cruel to quote from these arti- 
cles! You say in our dancing that very 
close physical contact with each other 
may lead to sin. Well, I’ve danced close 
before — in fact so close that I could 
hardly dance. This boy was older than I. 
I had an idea what was on his mind. I 
told him that I would never dance with 
him if he didn’t let me dance, although 
I’m just a senseless, frivolous teen-ager. 
This boy has much respect for me and 
we have a lasting friendship! I did what 
most of the girls I know would do, but 
not in the adult opinion which thinks we 
all fall head over heels for every boy who 
looks our way. This is a far truer view 
of teen-age life than what you have ex- 
pressed in your magazine. 


N. N. NoNS 
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@ When we write about the faults and 
failings of married people we do not 
imply that all married people are guilty, 
and hardly ever are we charged with such 
an implication. However, it is not so easy 
to lead teen-agers to understand that, 
when we write about the mistakes teen- 
agers can make, we do not imply that all 
teen-agers are guilty. Surely there can be 
no doubt that there is need for us, in our 
work, to keep on trying to correct and 
prevent imistakes, A case in point is give 
en in the above letter. The writer has 
something to say about close dancing. We 
hope that the personal reply she received 
has cleared up her opinion on the matter, 
especially about her responsibility for the 
effect of the close dancing on the boy of 
whom she says, “I had an idea of what 
was on his mind.” Although we withhold 
the name and address of the writer of the 
above letter on request, we should like to 
say that both the letter above and the 
letter following came from the same city. 
The editors 


“Thank you so very much for THE 
LIGUORIAN. I am a teen-ager who really 
enjoys your magazine. As soon as it ar- 
rives I read it from cover to cover. Many 
of my teen-age friends also read and en- 
joy it. This magazine has given me a 
clearer picture of my faith. THE LIGuOR- 
IAN has helped me in my studies too. In 
our English class we were asked to give 
an informal talk on an article in a Cath- 
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clic magazine. THE LIGUORIAN gave me 
plenty of material to work with. 
N. N. N. N.” 
Correction! 

“I have read with interest your article 
“Fear of Pregnancy” in the July issue of 
THE LiGuorIAN. I am a member of the 
Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists and a dip- 
lomate in psychiatry of The American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. I 
entered the Catholic Church some years 
ago through the gift of faith and because 
I was and am convinced that the only 
good psychiatry strictly follows Catholic 
principles. 

There is a distinction which I think 
you should investigate regarding the term 
“neurotic” since this term seems to be 
used very loosely by the public and by 
the clergy, as well as by some psychia- 
trists. There are four basic types of neu- 
rosis, anxiety state, hysteria, psychasthen- 
ia and a reactive depression. It is evident 
to me that hypochondriasis is a form of 
hysterical device which is used in order 
to gain sympathy, and undoubtedly a hy- 
pochondriac has a great deal of self-pity 
as you pointed out. This might be true 
of hysteria and even of some patients 
with reactive depression; however I do 
not think that a patient with an anxiety 
State or psychasthenia is “adult in years, 
but a spoiled child in character and out- 
look.” We have to face the self-evident 
fact that combat fatigue is a very defin- 
ite and marked form of anxiety reaction 
and that anxiety states whether in combat 
or in civilian life are due to the normal 
reaction of an individual when he faces 
something which he finds is too big to 
cope with. He may have ambivalent feel- 
ings which prevent him from making de- 
cisions. If he lies in a fox hole with bul- 
lets whizzing past him or if a woman is 
simply caught in a situation where she 
has to live with her mother-in-law, or if 
a woman finds that she is becoming preg- 
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nant every ten or twelve months, anxiety 
may be produced in the normal indi- 
vidual and is not a “spoiled child” reac- 
tion. 

In other words it is my opinion that 
all neurotics can not be lumped in the 
same category. I believe that some types 
of neurosis are normal under certain con- 
ditions and that other types of neurosis 
are due to immaturity, self-pity and de- 
sire for emotional support from others. I 
am quite aware of the fact that the more 
saintly the individual is, the less likely he 
is to have a neurosis; however, I have 
discussed this problem with some of the 
theologians in this area and it seems to 
be the consensus that even some of the 
saints had a neurosis. 

I am writing this letter because I thought 
that further damage might be prevented if 
I explained to some extent the nature of 
neuroses which should not be lumped to- 
gether in the group which you mention- 
ea. I hope that this will be of help to 
yeu. 

Nashville, Tenn. E.B., M.D.” 
©@ This temperate correction of our over- 
simplification of the meaning of neurosis 
is well-deserved. Our definition of neu- 
rotic referred only to the types, of which 
the doctor speaks, that have some respon- 
sibility for their state. Even these may 
need professional help to overcome their 
selfishness, but in these cases the profes- 
sional help might take the form of a good 
confessor or spiritual director. For the neu- 
roses marked by uncontrollable anxiety 
states, a good Catholic psychiatrist should 
be consulted. 

The editors 


“It was very discouraging for me to 
read your definition of a neurotic in the 
July LiGuoriaN, and certainly it was no 
incentive to me for bettering myself. I am 
a convert, very happily married, the moth- 
er of two darling boys, but I am also a 
neurotic. I have had to have psychiatric 
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help for nine months after the birth of 
my first child and am still in contact with 
my doctor. I am over the hump, thank 
God, but it will be some years before I 
shall be able to consider myself emotion- 
ally mature. Surely you should beware of 
going to such extremes in characterizing 
persons like myself. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Mrs. J. M.” 
@ We hope that the letters that we are 
publishing on this subject will make it 
clear that we realize the necessity of pro- 
fessional aid for the cure of many types 
of neurosis. At the same time we should 
remark that some of our correspondence 
reveals the importance of wisely choosing 
a psychiatrist when one is needed. There 
are still far too many whose philosophy 
of life and outlook on mental disease are 
inimical to Catholic principles. 

The editors 


“It is quite obvious that the woman 
who wrote to you concerning her fear of 
pregnancy in the July Licuorian, suffers 
from a neurosis. Though she analyze her 
fear in the face of God’s punishments 
for the sinner, I doubt that such an ap- 
proach will have much effect. Neurotics 
live in their own private hells. I know. 
Since my conversion and marriage nine 
years ago, my husband and | have scrup- 
ulously obeyed the laws of the Church, 
though pregnancy brought about an emo- 
tional depression and anxiety in me both 
before and after the birth of three of 
our four children. It was during a no- 
vena to Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
that I was made to realize my need of 
psychotherapy, which, approved by my 
confessors, finally resulted in my growing 
up emotionally. No longer do I feel like 
a frightened child. I think many others 
need professional care such as helped me. 
Alabama Mrs. A. G. B.” 
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The Old Songs and the New 

“I have been reading THE LIGUORIAN 
for a long time, and never found any- 
thing in it to criticize until I saw the 
July issue. The writer of the article about 
popular music suggests that only today’s 
popular music is corrupt. Let’s face it. 
Long before we were born there was the 
same trend toward evil in the songs of 
the day. . . . Secondly, Father Miller’s 
interpretation of the neurotic leaves 
much to be desired. I suggest that he take 
a course in psychiatry before he advises 
on serious emotional disturbances. 
Worcester, Mass. N.N.” 
© We doubt that the author of the arti- 
cle on music would deny that there were 
evil songs in ages past. The admission of 
that fact does not give approbation for 
the evil to be found in the songs of today. 

. . Father Miller was hardly referring 
te the more “serious emotional disturb- 
ances” in his reference to  neurotics, 
though he accepts the corrections that have 
come from many sources that he over- 
simplified the definition of the neurotic. 

The editors 


Too Strict? 

“My husband and I are godparents to 
our niece. Ever since the child’s baptism 
my sister-in-law (the child’s mother) and 
I have been arguing about whether she 
should go to a Catholic school. She re- 
cently read your article on quibbles 
against Catholic schools, and now states 
that her reason for not sending the child 
to a Catholic school was not included 
among them. Her reason is this: she went 
to a Catholic school herself and hated it 
because it was too strict. She says she 
wants her children to have fun growing 
up and not to be different from the other 
children in the neighborhood who will at- 
tend the public school. With that she 
answers all our arguments about the ob- 
ligation she has and even rejects our of- 
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fer to pay the tuition for the child. Where 
do we go from here? 

N. N. INGEN: 
@ From this point you go to God in fre- 
quent prayer and reception of the sac- 
raments to ask that He will enlighten the 
mind of this mother and move her will 
away from her intention to commit a 
grave sin. You have done your part; only 
an extraordinary grace of God can do 
more for this poor, misguided mother. 
Her so-called reason for not sending her 
daughter to a Catholic school is worse 
than a quibble; it is an open assertion of 
the unimportance of religion and God in 
the life of a child. She not only sins her- 
self, but gives great scandal to others by 
flouting the will of God and the laws of 
the Church. May God be patient with 
her! 

The editors 


Reason without Reason 

“After reading your half-baked reply to 
B. C. of Baton Rouge in the May issue 
on the question of the right-to-work laws, 
my wife and I decided that yours is one 
magazine we can do without. Our sub- 
scription is about to expire, and this let- 
ter is written to save you money. Do not 
urge us to renew. Any letter or card or 
form in which you ask us to do so will 
end in the wastebasket. 
Winnetka, III. G. M.” 
@ It is perhaps good that people who are 
emotionally upset by reading items op- 
posed to one side of a controversial issue 
which they have adopted in their own 
minds, stop all such reading. We need 
readers who will ponder, analyze and dis- 
cuss evidence, reasons and arguments for 
points of view that, in the end, they may 
still disagree with. 

The editors 


In God’s Hands 
“Please don’t ever stop publishing the 
letters of mothers who have found that 
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the answer to all problems lies in God’s 
hands. Each month I read and re-read 
them. I am 23 years old and have three 
children — four years, 21 months and 3 
months old. I consider myself a good 
Catholic and I am extremely happy. My 
prayers consist in offering each chore I 
do. I always fall asleep while saying the 
rosary. But, though rhythm is compara- 
tively easy for us, there are days when I 
can’t speak civilly to my children and I 
think another child now would over- 
whelm me. I know God will not send 
anything we can’t bear, and He has bless- 
ed me with the best husband in the world 
ard all of us with good health. Still we 
are often tempted to think with the crowd 
and not welcome more children. Some 
Sundays at Mass I do nothing but mum- 
ble incoherently for the graces we need 
to avoid this attitude. Please keep en- 
couraging me to continue to pray for our 
salvation and include us in your prayers. 
Flint, Mich. Mrs. M. C. S.” 


Social Gatherings 

“I read with amazement in your July 
1957 issue that one of your readers in 
Washington, D. C., had never even heard 
of a club for older unmarried Catholic 
people. The Catholic newspaper of. the 
diocese, which is sold at all churches 
on Sunday morning, carries the activities 
of the various parishes and certainly men- 
tions the St. Matthew’s Cathedral Club. 
I enclose a clipping. The club is open to 
both married and single people. A priest, 
with a few followers, started the club. 
Both married and single people worked 
together to set up the foundation. Today 
the club has a ballroom, television room, 
library, ping pong room, kitchen for 
parties, etc. The activities are numerous. 
There is a membership fee of $5.00 a 
year. To belong to a church organization 
One must contribute his share of work, 
but the dividends pay well. You meet 
the very best of Catholics and the spirit- 
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ual benefits are many. The address of 
the club is 1814 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. €. VR’ 


“After reading the comments in the 
July LiGuoriaN about social gatherings 
I should like to refer your readers to the 
Catholic Adult Social Club on the south- 
west side of Chicago. The club provides 
cultural, spiritual and social programs for 
its own and other parishes to single men 
and women over 30 years of age. The 
club is distinguished by its spirit of friend- 
ship and hospitality. Members must be 
practicing Catholics, single (widowed in- 
cluded), with a desire for friendship. 
Meetings are held in the Club House, 
7811 South Racine Avenue, Chicago 20, 
Illinois. We welcome new members. 
Chicago, Ill. En Ea ES 


“The diocese of Toledo, Ohio, which I 
believe is one of the foremost in provid- 
ing for the recreational needs of its peo- 
ple, has besides its diocesan-wide C. Y. O. 
program (high school age), its Council of 
Catholic Youth (high school graduates, 
single), a Corda Club which provides 
spiritual, cultural, social activities for sin- 
gle people who consider themselves be- 
yond the other age groups. This group is 
ideal for the “thirty-ish” age and for 
widows and widowers of any age. As yet 
this latter group is on a city-wide basis, 
holding its functions in various parts of 
the city. Results have been most favor- 
able, including a number of happy mar- 
riages. 
Toledo, Ohio Father P. M.” 

“We, too, saw the letters in your Read- 
ers Retort column regarding social gath- 
crings. In 1955 a few of us, over twenty- 
five years of age, wanting to keep in con- 
tact after making a retreat, decided to do 
something about the lack of opportunity 
for social gatherings. We felt we were 
too old for the parish clubs, so we form- 
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ed our own group, with the help of one 
cf the parish priests. Our organization is 
called the Cathadult Club — ages 23 
through 50 years. As we, too, were from 
several parishes, we made it city-wide, 
solicited the approval of each pastor, com- 
posed a constitution and received the ap- 
pioval to have a spiritual advisor from 
the bishop. In the past two years we have 
helped religiously, socially and cultural- 
ly-wise our 60 members and others con- 
nected with the Church. We have had 
seven marriages within a year and a half 
—past members of the club! The address 
of the club is 300 South Tucson Blvd., 
Tucson, Arizona. 
Tucson, Ariz. Miss G. L.” 
“This is an answer to the letters in your 
magazine about social organizations for 
single Catholics over thirty years of age. 
We have just such an organization—The 
Glennon Guild, sponsored by Father 
James M. Bresnahan, 1220 Whittier St., 
St. Louis, Missouri. It is agreed that par- 
ishes do not have enough single people 
over thirty to warrant an organization in 
each parish. Therefore a diocesan organ- 
ization is the answer. The Glennon Guild 
is a diocesan organization. Many parish 
priests have been very cooperative and 
have given us names of eligible candidates 
for membership. The Glennon Guild is 
strictly religious and social and it is not 
a money-making organization. Our yearly 
dues are $4.00. We have an active mem- 
bership of 150. For more details about 
the guild any practical Catholic, single, 
widow or widower, over 30, interested in 
joining us, may contact Father Bresnahan 
at JE 3-8449 or Kay Beerman at PR 
6-4133. 
St. Louis, Mo. Miss K. B.” 
@ We are happy to be able to publish 
these condensed letters as evidence that 
something is being done about the prob- 
lem of social gatherings for adult, single 
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Catholics. We have given the names and 
addresses of these organizations so that 
persons in the localities listed may avail 
themselves of the opportunity of joining 
these groups, and also that Catholics in 
places where such groups are not organ- 
ized may be inspired to take action. 

The editors 


Another Viewpoint 

“Your July issue had a discussion on 
social opportunities for single people over 
25. 1 am a widower, 52 years old. Four 
years ago business brought me to Balti- 
more, a stranger in town. The first year 
was lonely. I attended daily Mass and 
used my “leisure” for prayer, offering up 
my loneliness in submission to the will 
of God. When my pastor asked for volun- 
teers, I came to the rectory, not to run 
things, but to lick stamps and to do what 
was asked. Today I know several hun- 
dred people in the parish. They saw me 
at Mass, particularly at weekday Mass, 
and when we met they seemed glad to 
make -my acquaintance. Several of this 
large group are my very good friends. 
All this in spite of my refusal to go wan- 
dering off to diocesan organizations which 
have specialized appeals — some very in- 
teresting to me, but not of my parish. I, 
personally, have resolved to work at my 
salvation, and what temporal happiness 
comes my way, in my parish. I am re- 
ceiving in human rewards a _ certain 
amount of what I put in — not as much 
perhaps, but a good return. One does, 
but you have to put in first! Every par- 
ish ih the country needs people with 
time to do something, and all present 
workers will welcome some more. 
Baltimore, Md. WD: T.” 


Then There’s THE LEGION! 
“Personally, I belong to the Legion of 

Mary of Mission. Dolores Parish in San 

Francisco. My letter was prompted real- 
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ly by the question in your July issue, page 
21: what are you doing to offset the 
power of the causes of the loss of faith? 
As members of the Legion of Mary we 
do the following: 1. We open our meet- 
ing with the rosary and during the meet- 
ing we say other prayers. 2. Under the 
guidance of our spiritual director we make 
plans to call on Catholic families cover- 
ing many spiritual matters. 3. We are al- 
ways on the lookout to obtain Auxiliary 
Members for the Legion — those who can 
not do the active work we do, but who 
can say certain prayers every day. 4. With 
the above background we are always con- 
scious of opportunities to help others out- 
side our circle. One who belongs to the 
Legion of Mary spends some time on two 
days of each week in this work, one at 
the meeting with the priest and another 
making the weekly calls. We are the feet 
and mouth of the priest who would find 
it impossible to make all these extra calls. 
San Francisco, Calif. R: Zz.” 


Kind Words 

“Your LIGUORIAN is the best. Abso- 
lutely the best of all! You would think I 
had stock in the company the way I talk 
it up! 


Blue Island, Ill. Father F. P. W.” 


“One very fine feature of your mag- 
azine is that there is no space wasted with 
advertising. Keep up the good work and 
may God bless you and all the priests 
on the staff of THE LIGUORIAN. 

Roland, Ark. Mrs. J. J. S.” 


“Yours is a good magazine. For me it 
has one more advantage over the maga- 
zines I get from Europe, namely, that I 
can get yours in the same month in which 
it is published. 


Ikuno, Japan R. V. D. J.” 
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The Freezing of 


" one morning toward the 

end of October in the year 1860 
a motley group of trappers and set- 
tlers, some in wagons and some on 
horseback, headed west out of St. 
Paul into the trackless Minnesota ter- 
ritory. With them, mounted on his 
own sturdy horse, was Father Joseph 
Goiffon, pastor of a small settlement 
400 miles northwest of St. Paul called 
Pembina. 

Father Goiffon didn’t know it, but 
he was heading into a series of mis- 
adventures such as might have dis- 
couraged even his stout heart. In a 
month’s time he was to come within 
an eyelash of freezing to death, and 
then within a whisker of burning to 
death, and between the two experi- 
ences to have both his legs hacked 
off. And it all began on this October 
morning as he impatiently spurred his 
horse along the trail. 


That was the trouble — Father 
Goiffon’s impatience. He had always 
been in a hurry, always a man of vig- 
or and dispatch and boundless enthu- 
siasm. He had hewed out the logs for 
his own cabin in Pembina within a 
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A story from the early records of 
the Church in North Dakota 


Father Goiffon 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


day after arriving there. And he had 
lived there (to the amazement even 
of the Indians) without bothering to 
light a fire even in the depth of a 
Minnesota winter. This man was no 
reed shaken by the wind. 

He had indeed to be a stalwart to 
be a pastor in those days and in that 
place. Consider the circumstances. 
The Minnesota territory comprised a 
vast area, including what is now the 
state of North Dakota. It was still a 
very sparsely settled region a century 
ago; there were, in fact, scarcely any 
settlements of whites in the entire 
northwestern section. Pembina was 
an exception; it clung to the northern- 
most corner of what is now North 
Dakota. To reach the place today you 
can travel by car over good roads 
northwest of St. Paul 250 miles to 
Fargo. Then you turn north and pro- 
ceed along the Red River another 
250 miles to the Canadian border. 
Just before you reach the border, you 
will encounter the sleepy little town 
of Pembina. 
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This was Father Goiffon’s parish 
in 1860. It counted perhaps 300 
souls, most of them French-Canadian 
half-breeds who had come down the 
Red River from St. Boniface 70 miles 
to the north, and had settled at this 
spot with a number of Indian families 
already there. The site had in fact for 
two centuries been a natural assembly 
point for the Indians and later for the 
whites before they rode out into the 
vast treeless prairies on the annual 
buffalo hunt. 


This annual buffalo hunt was very 
much the concern of Father Goiffon. 
When his parish — men, women and 
children — moved out into the Da- 
kota prairies to slaughter their hun- 
dreds of buffalo, their pastor moved 
with them: saying Mass, preaching, 
shriving as the late summer turned in- 
to early fall. He had been summoned 
to St. Paul by Bishop Grace in the 
spring of 1860, but had presumed 
the bishop’s permission to delay his 
trip so that his parish on the move 
might not be without his services. 


O now, in late October, 1860, hav- 
ing seen the bishop, he began his 
journey home, ready to make his 50 
miles a day until the goal be reached. 
He had with him some tools for build- 
ing, some nails and such other sup- 
plies as could be conveniently carried. 
He stayed with the caravan, although 
impatient at its slow progress, all the 
way across Minnesota, until after six 
or seven days it reached the eastern 
bank of the Red River. At this point 
he was 150 miles from Pembina, and 
he decided to strike out on his own, 
despite the warnings and forebodings 
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of the half-breed guides. They knew 
the country and the season; they had 
experienced the terrible storms that 
even in November could come whip- 
ping over the plains, with no hills or 
trees to blunt their force. 


Father Goiffon would not be de- 
terred. There was a good trail along 
the river, and he was by nature a 
supreme optimist. He set off by him- 
self, and by dint of hard riding, by 
nightfall had covered about 60 miles. 
Fording to the west side of the river, 
he reached a settlement called Large 
Prairie, now the city of Grand Forks. 
Here he stayed with a few Pembina 
half-breeds he chanced to meet. 


Next morning he took time out to 
preach a sermon and say some pray- 
ers with these outriders of his flock. 
For his breakfast he had a few wild 
fruits which an Indian gave him, some 
of which he saved for future emergen- 
cies. Together with several of the 
half-breeds, he set off along the river. 
One of his companions, however, was 
an old man, and Father Goiffon soon 
grew impatient. 

“Zut!” he exclaimed after a few 
hours. “You move too slowly. I will 
push on ahead.” 


The Indians looked at the priest 
and then at the northwestern sky, 
where a bank of ominous clouds was 
building up. One of them pointed in 
that direction. 

“Maybe very bad storm.” 

“Tl be home before it comes,” 
said the priest. “I'll meet you there.” 
And making a big sign of the cross, 
he urged his horse ahead. 
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oo the day the wind 
blew colder and with ever in- 
creasing force. There was an occa- 
sional flurry of wet snow. A storm 
was quite apparently on the way, 
and the priest tried to quicken the 
pace of his tired mount. By late after- 
noon he realized that he was in seri- 
ous trouble. The snow was now fall- 
ing so heavily that he could see only 
a few feet ahead. It was a driving 
snow, riding toward him on a gale 
that almost took away his breath. At 
last the horse planted his forelegs, 
bowed his head to the storm, and re- 
fused to be driven further. The priest 
dismounted and led the animal for a 
few paces, but he had lost all sense 
of direction and thought he might 
have wandered away from the river. 


His hands stiff with cold, the priest 
unsaddled the horse, and put the sad- 
dle carefully down in the snow that 
it might serve him both as chair and 
pillow. He was cold and wet and 
dispirited. With him he had a blanket 
and a buffalo skin. Clearing away the 
snow, he rolled himself into the 
blanket, and then contrived to cover 
himself with the buffalo skin as with 
a kind of tent. Fear gripped his heart 
in the darkness, with the howling of 
the wind around him. But at last fear 
and cold gave way to sheer exhaus- 
tion and he slept. 


He awoke in the early morning to 
find the blizzard raging around him 
with even greater force. The cold had 
become so intense that he could feel 
it seeping into his arms and legs and 
turning them numb with frostbite. Al- 
ternately he prayed and shouted, 
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standing up to stamp his feet, but 
afraid to move in the blinding snow. 
His shouts were hurled back into his 
face by the raging wind. 


A= so for four days and four 
nights Father Goiffon endured 
his purgatory of cold. On the morning 
of Tuesday, November sixth, he had 
almost lost hope. In his extremity he 
kept calling on the name of the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary, and he promised her 
a novena of Masses if she would save 
him in his distress. The day wore on, 
and in the afternoon his legs became 
so completely numb he could scarcely 
stand on them. He swung his arms 
about him to induce some circulation 
of blood, and as he did so, he cried 
out with a loud voice and command- 
ed his guardian angel to bring him 
help the very next day. 
“Attendez vous!” he shouted. “To- 
morrow morning, do you hear? To- 
morrow!” 


And now the pangs of hunger be- 
gan to assail him in real earnest. He 
felt in his pockets and found a few 
dried berries, which he munched on 
without much satisfaction. His fine 
new horse, without food and without 
any shelter or covering against the 
bitter cold wind, had on the previous 
day fallen dead beside him. The priest 
brushed away the snow and taking his 
knife, hacked away the skin of the 
flank, and then, with considerable 
difficulty, two or three strips of flesh 
beneath. They were frozen stiff and 
hard, but he thawed them out in his 
mouth and sucked the juices from 
them and they brought him some 
measure of new strength. 
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But there was nothing he could do 
‘ about the terrible cold and the wind 
which furiously rattled the half-frozen 
buffalo skin. He huddled beneath the 
blanket and the buffalo skin once 
more. That night he became delirious. 
All night long he thought he heard 
voices in the night around him, and 
he kept shouting and struggling to 
make his way toward them, angry 
that they would not heed his cries for 
help. By this time he knew that there 
was something terribly wrong with 
his legs. He had lost all feeling in 
them, and they would no longer re- 
spond to his commands. 


A: last toward morning he was 

aroused from his delirium by a 
strange and welcome sight. The sun 
was shining in the eastern sky, mak- 
ing the deep snow drifts glitter as with 
a million diamonds. He found that 
fortunately he had quite unwittingly 
bedded down on a small ridge, which 
the wind had swept quite free of 
snow. Thanks be to God, the storm 
had blown itself out at last. And one 
blessing was suceeded by another. In 
the distance Father Goiffon saw two 
men approaching on horses. He could 
no longer stand on his legs, but he 
could shout, and shout he did. 


“Allo, Allo! Come and help me, 
mes amis!” , 

The two men spurred their horses 
through the snow, and stared wonder- 
ingly at the priest and the dead horse 
beside him. They were half-breeds 
from his parish, an uncle and nephew 
named Pritchard, part of the group he 
had left behind at Large Prairie. They 
had been searching for him along the 
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trail, without much hope of finding 
him alive. 


Father Goiffon was in no condi- 
tion to mount a horse, even had there 
been one for him. The two men wrap- 
ped him in their own blankets, and 
one of them hurried on to Pembina, 
ten miles away, for help. From the 
settlement, old Joseph Rolette, a good 
friend of the priest, rode out with his 
sleigh with all possible haste. Gently 
he was bundled into the conveyance 
and taken to the settlement. Here 
they placed him on a pallet before 
the fireplace in Rolette’s cabin and 
cut away his clothes. For four hours 
old Joseph massaged the poor frozen 
legs, while the priest moaned in ex- 
cruciating pain. 


There was no doctor in Pembina, 
and after a few days old Joseph saw 
what must be done. Father Goiffon 
must be taken to St. Boniface. And 
so at last, after the nightmare of a 
three-day trip on a dog-sled, the 
priest found himself in a hospital of 
sorts, with a doctor to examine him 
and gentle French sisters to care for 
him. The doctor soon saw that only 
drastic measures would save the 
priest’s life. His legs had become 
gangrened. Both of them must be 
amputated. 


O N December 3, the operation was 

performed. He survived the 
operation, only to fall a few days later 
into another violent mischance. 

A vein burst on the hacked stump 
of one leg, and a violent hemorrhag- 
ing set in, which the doctor could on- 
ly partially control. Father Goiffon 
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grew steadily weaker, and was pre- 
pared for death. It seemed in fact so 
certain he would die that the sisters 
set a servant to work in the kitchen 
rendering buffa'o fat to make candles 
for his funeral. The cauldron boiled 
over, the kitchen caught on fire, and 
soon the whole establishment was in 
danger of ruin. In the confusion, Fa- 
ther Goiffon was forgotten for a time, 
and only at the last moment was he 
dragged out of the flaming building, 
protesting feebly that they should 
leave him to die and save the others. 

One can sympathize with poor 
luckless Father Goiffon being ready 
to die at this stage of his misfortunes. 
At any rate, they carried him out and 
put his litter down on a little clearing 
in the snow. In the icy air the bleed- 
ing from his leg suddenly ceased. 
Meanwhile the fire raged on until not 
only the sisters’ house but the adja- 
cent cathedral and bishop’s house 
were all destroyed. 

In the makeshift hospital into 
which they brought him, Father Goif- 
fon now quickly began to mend. And 
as he mended, his natural vigor and 
energy began to assert themselves. If 
anyone thought he would remain de- 
pressed and discouraged, they did not 
know the mettle of the man. Within 
a few weeks he was having himself 
carried in a chair to the chapel, where 
he preached every Sunday and, 
throughout Lent, every day. 


After Easter he insisted on being 
carried by canoe down the Red River 
to his parish at Pembina, where his 
appearance naturally caused a sensa- 
tion. Here the early parish records 
show that for six months or so he 
performed all the priestly functions, 
sometimes baptizing from his bed, 
or supporting himself on makeshift 
crutches against a wall or the altar. 


In the ‘fall of 1861 Bishop Grace 
visited Pembina and took his hero out 
of that wild country and back with 
him to St. Paul. It was the beginning 
of a new career. In two parishes of 
the present archdiocese he labored 
for many years, building a church in 
each place, and impressing all with 
his indomitable spirit. After a full 50 
years in the priesthood, he died on 
May sixth, 1908. 


eee ends the grim, yet trium- 

phant saga of Father Joseph 
Goiffon. Surely it is a story that cries 
out for the drawing of a moral. 
Friend, if you think you have trou- 
bles, consider this Father Goiffon, 
whose troubles were so overwhelming 
and awe-inspiring as to make yours 
seem dwarf-like by comparison. Yet 
he found courage to meet them all 
like a man and to labor at his duty 
until God called him home. For a 
good life and praise from life’s Giver, 
go thou, friend, and do likewise. 


The Shepherds 
According to some legends, the Angel on Christmas night brought the 
good tidings of the birth of Jesus to only three poor shepherds. Other 
sources give the number as four, and legend even gives them names: Misael, 
Achael, Cyriacus and Stephanus. In the middle ages their names together 
with the names of the three kings were used as a charm to cure the bites of 


snakes and other venomous reptiles. 
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Code of Catholic Conduct 


The Collection 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


N Catholic churches the collection is 

generally taken up at the offertory of 
the Mass. There is a symbolic as well as 
a practical significance to this custom. 


At the offertory of the Mass the bread 
and wine are offered up to God by the 
priest as a material soon to be changed 
into the body and blood of our Lord which 
in turn will be mystically sacrificed for the 
salvation of the human race. The offertory 
of the Mass is the beginning of God’s 
offering of Himself to and for the human 
race. No greater gift can be or ever was 
or ever will be given. 


Thus, the collection is only an oppor- 
tunity given by the Church to the people 
to imitate our Lord. Our Lord gives His 
life. People are asked to give a little mon- 
ey for the upkeep of the Church’s prop- 
erties and personnel. 


People have various ways of facing up 
to the collection. 

Some are lost in prayer at the moment 
of the passing of the basket. Others are 
busily engaged in tying their shoe or 
blowing their nose or looking for some- 
thing lost under the pew and are filled 
with chagrin when they realize that the 
usher is now out of reach. Still others 
(grown people too) with a straight face 
and a comfortable bankrofl in the pocket 
do not scruple to put a penny or a nickel 
in the basket, acting as though they were 
children and had no more to give. Seme 
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stare the usher in the face and brazenly 
and unashamedly give nothing. The rest 
give according to their means and often- 
times beyond their means. Were it not 
for these latter, the Church would go 
bankrupt. 


A very small percentage of the money 
given to the Church by the people, wheth- 
er at the offertory of the Mass or at any 
other time, goes to the priest to be added 
to his private income. Whatever the par- 
ishioners are asked to give is for a high 
and holy cause, for the pursuit and culti- 
vation of charity and the salvation of 
souls. Because this is so, money donated 
to the Church invariably comes back to 
the giver a thousandfold. It is “bread cast 
upon the waters” when the waves of the 
waters come tumbling to the shore, carry- 
ing the bread with them and returning it 
to the one who cast it forth. That is the 
figure of speech used in the Bible. 


O refuse ever to give to the Church 

is a sin, punishable by God. Every- 
body can give at least a penny. To give 
little when one can give much is a sign 
of a selfish, miserly disposition. God does 
not like that kind of disposition. 

One should give according to one’s 
means. If one has much, he should give 
much; if he has little, he should give little; 
if he has nothing, he should give nothing. 
‘Only by thus acting will he show that he 
understands the meaning of the offertory 
of the Mass. 
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Questions about the Rosary 


Questions are often asked by 
Catholics concerning the practical as- 
pects of the use of the rosary. Must 
the rosary be blessed? When does 
a rosary lose its indulgences? May 
an indulgenced rosary be loaned or 
given to another? Here is a solution 
to some of these problems. 


It is not necessary that a rosary 
be blessed to gain indulgences by us- 
ing it. If one recites all the necessary 
prayers on an unblessed rosary pub- 
licly, an indulgence of ten years is 
gained; if the rosary is recited in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
a plenary indulgence is gained (if the 
other usual conditions are fulfilled). 
However, many more indulgences 
are gained when a rosary is blessed 
with the Crozier and Dominican in- 
dulgences. The Crozier indulgence 
entitles a person to 500 days for 
every bead even though the rosary is 
not said entirely. The Dominican in- 
dulgence gives 100 days for every 
Our Father and Hail Mary when the 
five decades are said. 

It is not necessary to use one’s 
rosary, Or a rosary blessed for one- 
self, to gain the indulgences. Rosaries 
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may be borrowed or loaned or given 
away and whoever uses them gains 
all the indulgences they bear. If it is 
inconvenient to do so, it is not neces- 
sary to hold the rosary in the hand 
or to follow the beads with the fin- 
gers to gain the indulgences; so long 
as the rosary is on one’s person while 
the prayers are said, the indulgences 
are gained. If a group is saying the 
rosary together, it is only necessary 
that one of the group have an indul- 
genced rosary; all who take part in 
common recitation of the rosary gain 
the indulgences that are on the rosary 
held by the leader. 

A rosary loses its indulgences only 
when a substantial part of it has been 
destroyed. If a few beads are lost 
from a rosary, they may be replaced 
without creating the need of a new 
blessing. If a rosary is broken, it may 
be repaired and does not need a new 
blessing. When a rosary is loaned to 


_another it does not need a new bless- 


ing when it is returned. 

By all these rules, the Church 
makes it as easy as possible for 
everybody to make frequent use of 
the rosary. During October, which 
is the universal month of the rosary, 
it should be said daily by every Cath- 
olic. 
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Your Guardian Angel 


On October 2 is celebrated the 
feast of the guardian angels. Out of 
the preoccupation with material 
things that has been fostered by the 
material progress of modern times, 
there has grown a forgetfulness of 
the unseen world of spirits that is 
really about us. Devotion to our 
guardian angels will offset this influ- 
ence, and it should be based on the 
following considerations. 


Our guardian angels can and do 
help us by providing images, awaken- 
ing memories, stirring up emotions 
such as fear of danger, etc., through 
which we are enabled more easily to 
understand what is true and good 
and to love and desire it with our 
wills. The angels cannot directly 
cause us to make a choice because 
that would take away our freedom; 
that is why it is possible to act as 
though we had no guardian angel at 
all. But they can and do act as ad- 
visors and assistants, and are re- 
sponsible for many of the urgings 
and promptings that seem to rise 
spontaneously in our souls. 


Our guardian angels are assigned 
to us at the beginning of our lives, 
and their work is finished only when 
we die. Even when we have fallen 
into sin, they keep watch, trying to 
help us on the way back to the friend- 
ship of God. 

Our guardian angels deserve three 
things from us: 1) remembrance and 
reverence, which is not only a duty, 
but also a source of great consolation 
in times of loneliness and trial; 2) 
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love and friendship, such as our vis- 
ible companions awaken in us; 3) 
confidence that should inspire us to 
promise submission to the holy in- 
spirations they may suggest and to 
pray that they will increase their ef- 
forts in our behalf. 

No one has written more beauti- 
fully about the angels than Cardinal 
Newman. “No Christian,” he says, 
“is so humble but he has angels to 
attend on him, if he lives by faith 
and love. Though they are so great, 
so glorious, so pure, so wonderful, 
that the very sight of them (if we 
were allowed to see them) would 
strike us to the earth, as it did the 
prophet Daniel, holy and righteous 
as he was, yet they are our fellow 
servants and our fellow workers, and 
they carefully watch over and defend 
even the humblest of us.” 


Buy Now — Pay Later! 


In the annual statement of the 
Canadian Catholic bishops last year 
some very incisive remarks were 
made about a situation which has 
developed from the material prosper- 
ity with which God has blessed this 
particular part of the world. 

“Modern advertising, driven by an 
ever larger production of goods, 
strives ceaselessly and by all means 
to create a climate of opinion in 
which men and women are never sat- 
isfied, but must, to be ‘normal,’ buy 
more and more material posses- 
sions. . . . Credit is freely extended 
by merchants and others so that most 
things can be had on time payments. 
In the struggle to meet these pay- 
ments (to which’ substantial interest 
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charges have been added), those 
whose earnings are sufficient for all 
reasonable needs, find themselves 
living from hand to mouth, and fall- 
ing into the hands of money lenders.” 


The picture surely is not over- 
drawn. In the United States, as well 
as in Canada, there are many famil- 
ies which have gotten themselves in- 
to financial difficulties because they 
allowed themselves to be pressured 
into buying things which they did not 
really need and which were definite- 
ly beyond their means. 

Two obligations seem clear. One 
rests on the shoulders of advertisers. 
Advertising has a necessary place in 
our economy. It provides the forum 
in which a healthy competition be- 
tween business firms can flourish. 
But advertisers are not serving the 
cause of truth if they make it appear 
that the possession of material com- 
forts of all kinds (even the most 
luxurious) are necessary for normal- 
ity. Let them praise their products, 
but with the restraint due to matters 
of secondary importance in the work 
of leading a truly good life. 


The other obligation rests on buy- 
ers to resist the pattern of mass hyp- 
nosis which some advertisers seek to 
induce. It is no disgrace and no ab- 
normality to do without some of the 
comforts of life. It is even a good 
thing for the soul, providing that 
kind of self-denial of which the 
Scriptures speak: “Unless you do 
penance, you shall all likewise per- 
ish.” Christ was born in a stable, and 
remained poor during His entire life. 
When He died, they had to borrow 
His very grave from a stranger. How 
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can anyone say that poverty or doing 
without things is a disgrace or ab- 
normal after such an example? 

Buy what you need and can af- 
ford, but show a healthy resistance 
to advertisements as well. From such 
detachment will spring a more genu- 
ine peace of mind. 


Catholic Growth 


According to the Official Catholic 
Directory more than one million new 
Catholics were added to the roster of 
the Catholic Church during the year 
1956. 141,000 of this number were 
adult converts. 

A non-Catholic becomes a Cath- 
olic only after a prolonged and 
thorough study of the Catholic reli- 
gion. There is no such thing as a 
man or woman approaching a priest 
and saying, “Father, I would like to 
become a Catholic. Where do I sign 
the book? Where do I get a mem- 
bership blank?” 

Neither is there such a thing in the 
Catholic Church as the admitting of 
new sheep into the fold merely on 
the protestation of the new convert 
or the would-be-convert that he or 
she “accepts Christ.” Of course, one 
cannot be a Catholic without accept- 
ing Christ. But according to. the 
Catholic point of view the acceptance 
of Christ means the acceptance of 
all His teachings and a willingness to 
obey all His commands, even the 
ones that concern confession and 
submission to the successor of St. 
Peter. This is possible only after study 
and serious thought. 

Thus, not one of the 141,000 adult 
converts to the Catholic religion in 
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1956 became a Catholic until the 
whole content of the Catholic reli- 
gion was looked into, sifted and final- 
ly accepted and believed. If the priest 
who instructed the convert was not 
sure that the person taking instruc- 
tions not only knew the teachings of 
the Catholic Church but also believ- 
ed them without reservation, he could 
not have given that person the sac- 
rament of baptism. 


It is mysterious that so many peo- 
ple (and amongst them men and 
women of every class and degree of 
education and attainment — the rich 
and poor, the learned and unlearned, 
the secretary in the office and the 
owner of the business for which the 
office was set up) should have been 
willing to become Catholics in spite 
of the strict moral code of the Cath- 
olic religion. 

How did it come about? 

Each convert’s story is unique. 
With one it was a case of good ex- 
ample observed in the life of a Cath- 
olic. With another it was a case of 
the strength of the Church in not 
compromising in the great moral is- 
sues of the day. With another it was 
a case of a desire for the peace and 
sense of security that the Church can 
give. But with all it was a case of the 
grace of God. Somebody was pray- 
ing, and God allowed the grace of 
conversion to fall from heaven upon 
the soul of the one for whom the 
prayer was said. No conversion is 
possible without the grace of God. 

We rejoice with these children 
who have found their way home, and 
we pray that they may ever be faith- 
ful to the grace which is theirs. 
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How to Strengthen 
a Union 


Writes Victor Riesel, prominent 
labor columnist: 

“Scandals inside labor break like 
Texas tornadoes, but where is the 
proletariat? It goes to the movies, or 
to bowling alleys or remains as im- 
mobile and unmoved as a museum 
mummy in front of a TV set. Soa 
loud Bronx cheer for the pride of the 
proletariat — the sixteen million 
union members who go everywhere 
except to their union meetings. Thus 
they lose by default their right to 
complain about dictators, big dip- 
pers in the tills, and those union 
chiefs who become landed gentry by 
making a business out of an ideal.” 


Rather than show such indiffer- 
ence, rank and file union members 
should try to follow the program sug- 
gested by Father Keller’s Christo-’ 
pher Notes and designed to promote 
clean and honest unionism: 


1. Attend all meetings. 

2. Study the issues. 

3. Make your voice heard. 

4. Take an active interest in pol- 
icy making. 

5. Accept appointments on com- 
mittees. 

6. Run for office or encourage 
others with high ideals and compe- 
tence to do so. 

7. See that complete financial 
statements are regularly given to the 
entire membership. 

8. Pray that charity, fairness and 
honesty prevail in all union activities. 

There is no substitute for person- 
al responsibility! 
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Teacher Shortage in 
Parochial Schools 


A strong complaint can be heard 
in Catholic circles from one end of 
the country to the other these days. 
It stems from the inability of priests 
and people to find enough sisters to 
staff our educational system. 

More than 300 new parochial 
schools in the United States stand 
open and completely equipped but 
empty, due to the fact that there are 
not enough sisters to staff them. In 
many schools where there are sisters, 
they are insufficient in number, so 
that lay teachers must be employed 
at current, or slightly less than cur- 
rent salary of the public school teach- 
er. This places an increasingly heavy 
financial burden on the shoulders of 
Catholic parents. 

It is not our intention to point out 
the reasons for the shortage of sisters. 
The fact is that a tremendous in- 
crease is taking place in the number 
of children seeking admission to our 
Catholic schools, while the growth of 
the sisterhoods is not keeping pace 
with the growth of the rank and file 
in the Church. Until the day arrives 
when girls and boys will be giving 
themselves in sufficient numbers to 
the vocation of being a teaching sis- 
ter or brother, what can be done to 
supply for the shortage? 


Let those lay people who possess 
the proper qualifications and creden- 
tials for teaching offer themselves to 
the parish schools as teachers for a 
salary much less than they might oth- 
erwise expect. Let them make this 
sacrifice in a spirit of charity and 
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zeal for the spread of the Catholic 
faith. 

There are those who will say that 
this is quite a stupid suggestion. Yet, 
our Lord makes this suggestion that 
people give up their lives in order 
that His name might not be dishon- 
ored or His divinity denied. It is 
harder to die than it is to teach in a 
Catholic school for a small salary. 
Even so, literally millions have be- 
come martyrs for Jesus Christ since 
the beginning of Christianity. The 
Church has never been wanting in 
heroes and heroines in lay life as 
well as in the religious life. There are 
such heroes and heroines today. To 
them the appeal is made, to give at 
least a few years of their teaching 
career to this great cause. 


All they need do is call upon their 
pastor or bishop, and they will be 
told how to make their spirit of sac- 
rifice effective. 


Earnings of Teen-agers 


There are many ways in which 
parents can teach a sense of respons- 
ibility concerning money to their chil- 
dren who have jobs. One way is to 
insist that they use their own money 
to buy their school clothes or what- 
ever part of them is within the reach 
of the salary they earn. Another way 
is to train them to give a certain 
amount of each pay check to the up- 
keep of the home. The perfect thing 
is for the teen-ager to give all his 
earned money to his parents and to 
take whatever allowance the parents 
decide to give him. If this means hav- 
ing less spending-money than other 
teen-agers have, it will also mean 
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having a happier home now, besides 
preparing for a happier future home 
of their own. 


It is grossly unfair, however, for 
parents to appropriate to themselves 
all the money earned by a son who 
is old enough to think of getting mar- 
ried. A young man who has finished 
high school and taken a full-time job, 
and who may rightly begin to think 
about marriage and a home of his 


own, has a definite right to the major 
part of his earnings so that he may 
save up for the financial require- 
ments of establishing a home of his 
own. 

He still owes a part of his earnings 
to his parents, as long as he continues 
to live with them. But that should 
never be so much as to make it im- 
possible for him to save a substantial 
amount for his own future obliga- 
tions. 


ADVICE FROM BING 

“Some of my friends think I’m too tough a disciplinarian with my sons. 
[’'m particularly well known for this at Hayden Lake, where I take my four 
boys each August for a month of recreation when they’re done working at 
our ranch in Elko. When the twins, Dennis and Philip, were seventeen and 
Gary was eighteen, I set up a few rules to govern their checking-in-with-the- 
old-man hours while they were at Hayden. The twins had to be in by ten 
o’clock at night, and Gary had to show by eleven. These rules held good every 
night unless there was a party or a dance for young people at a neighbor’s 


home with the parents present... . 


“It’s my claim that no kid that young has any business out after ten o’clock, 
fooling around in an automobile or laughing it up in beer parlors. A growing 
boy ought to get nine or ten hours sleep, but my main concern was the trou- 
ble they might get into. Any dad who expects a group of seventeen- or eighteen- 
year-olds to wander around loose as ashes at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and not get into mischief once in a while is leading with his soft head . . .” 

Bing Crosby’s Autobiography: Call Me Lucky 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 


for 


Our Tenth Anniversary 


The month of October, 1957, marks the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of our publication center at Liguori, Missouri. 


PLEASE SEE THE BACK COVER OF THIS ISSUE. 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


HEOLOGIANS commonly agree 
with St. Thomas that enemies 
must be loved in some manner, for 
they are our neighbors. But the more 
difficult questions present themselves 
to us, as to the manner in which they 
must be loved, and whether it is per- 
missible to bear hatred toward them. 


As to the manner in which ene- 
mies must be loved, theologians dis- 
tinguish between what are called the 
common signs of charity and special 
signs of charity. Such common signs 
of charity as are shown by one Chris- 
tian to another, by one citizen to an- 
other citizen, or by one relative to 
another, they say, must be accorded 
under pain of sin. The reason for this 
is, that to deny such marks of re- 
cognition would be to manifest a 
spirit of revenge — and this is never 
permissible for a private individual. 


Special, or extraordinary, signs of 
charity, however, are not demanded 
of, but merely urged upon the Chris- 
tian. Even these signs of love, how- 
ever, must be granted to an enemy 
if some higher obligation should be 
present. Such obligations would arise 
from these sources: 1) the fear of 
scandal; 2) hope for the eternal 
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How to Hate 


salvation of the enemy; 3) real tem- 
poral or spiritual need; 4) the ac- 
knowledgment of guilt and the man- 
ifestation of special signs of love. To 
refuse even extraordinary signs of 
love under such circumstances, would 
be equivalent to the external mani- 
festation of one’s hatred. 


A few samples will clarify what 
we mean by these common and 
special signs of charity and friend- 
ship. Generally speaking no one is 
obliged to love an enemy by positive 
and special action. Such actions 
would be, to salute an enemy or to 
converse with him; to visit him when 
he is sick or to console him; to grant 
him hospitality or to deal familiarly 
with him; and other like actions. 
These are special signs of love. I say, 
generally speaking, for if the omis- 
sion of such actions would result in 
scandal, or if by such an action one 
could reconcile an enemy to oneself 
or to God, without serious inconveni- 
ence, their refusal would be gravely 
wrong. 


It is not permissible to exclude an 
enemy from our common prayers, 
such as the Lord’s prayer, or from 
those which have been prescribed for 
a community. Nor would one be jus- 
tified in refusing usual alms, or in 
returning another’s salutation or 
answer, or in the sale of goods of- 
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fered to the public. For these are 
common signs of love. To do such 
a thing, therefore, as to designedly 
exclude only an enemy from an in- 
vitation granted to all other relatives 
or friends would be a serious failing 
against charity. 


We frequently hear the question: 
“Are we bound to greet an enemy?” 
In general, the answer to this ques- 
tion is, “No.” For the omission of a 
greeting is not a sign of hatred. There 
are, of course, a number of obvious 
exceptions. Such would be, for in- 
stance, if one is accustomed to greet- 
ing him; or if it can be gathered from 
the circumstances that the greeting 
is refused out of hatred; or if the 
other is your superior; or if the greet- 
ing is obviously refused the other 
while being given to others present. 


NE is obliged, however, to re- 
turn another’s greeting. To act 
otherwise would be an act of despisal 
of the other and a manifestation of a 
desire to continue in hostility. 


Everyone is obliged to forgive an 
enemy who legitimately seeks par- 
don. And this not only by. internal 
forgiveness, but by external signs as 
well. However, this forgiveness is not 
required immediately after the of- 
fense has been offered. For this 
would seem to demand too much of 
human frailty. An opportune time 
should be sought. Meanwhile, it is 
sufficient that the offended party 
strive to put away his hatred. 

No one is obliged to condone sat- 
isfaction for damage done by anoth- 
er. And it is permissible to pursue 
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all due processes of law to seek com- 
pensation, as long as one sets aside 
his hatred. On the other hand, if as 
much satisfaction as possible has 
been given, it would be contrary to 
charity to require the impossible. 
Although all are bound to forgive 
injuries, yet none is obliged to con- 
done a public fault. For the state or 
the common good is involved in the 
punishment. But since it is so diffi- 
cult to determine whether one is be- 
ing solicitous for the common good 
or for one’s own wounded self-love, 
the following practical rule must be 
observed: never is it allowable to 
seek solely the punishment of an en- 
emy, even though it be just and met- 
ed out by a legitimate authority. 
Some other higher motive, such as 
the restoration of the common good, 
the protection of society, etc., must 
always motivate one’s desires. 


S IT permissible to foster hatred 
for an enemy? — The following 
general principle can be set down, 
and from it individual cases are to be 
settled. If hatred is borne for the 
person of another, that is, by wish- 
ing him evil as a person, then such 
hatred is always seriously wrong. But 
if one’s hatred is an aversion for some 
quality possessed by another, not for 
the individual as a man, but for his 
malice, or at least for the person in 
so far as he is evil — such hatred is 
at times licit. 


It is permissible, for instance, to 
wish evil to someone, insofar as it 
would be good for him: for example, 
to desire sickness or adversity for an- 
other, in order that he might repent 
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of his sins. A caution must be ob- 
served, however: it would be serious- 
ly wrong for this to be motivated by 
a spirit of revenge. But, generally 
speaking, it is permissible, for one’s 
own or for another’s spiritual wel- 
fare, to wish such evils of punish- 
ment as would be conducive to one’s 
spiritual welfare. 

It is, therefore, allowed to wish 
the death of a heretic or a disturber 
of the public peace, for the sake of 
the common good. One can also re- 
gret that dignities are conferred on 
the unworthy, or that health is grant- 
ed to those who misuse it in order 


to commit sin. It is also permissible 
to wish the death, misfortune or sick- 
ness of another, that he might cease 
his sins and change his life for the 
better. 

The shunning of another’s com- 
pany may be sinful, or not sinful, ac- 
cording to one’s motive. If it is done 
purely to avoid his company and con- 
versation, and thus to insult him, it 
would be a serious sin. If, however, 
one avoids another for some legiti- 
mate reason, as the continued abuse 
of the other, or his bitterness, this 
would be merely an aversion and not 
sinful. 





LIKE A LEAKING ROOF 


Sometimes it is possible for a wife to attain some monetary or temporary 
purpose by the use of tears, tantrums or nagging; but by such measures she 
always loses far more than she gains. If in the midst of a conference or dis- 
cussion about some minor or major domestic issue, the wife breaks into bitter 
weeping because it appears that she is not going to get her way, the couple 
will soon be unable to discuss anything together and the teamwork of married 
life will be ended. 

But even worse in its effect than momentary outbreaks will be the habit of 
nagging; that is, of whining and grumbling about the same pet peeves and 
grievances day after day. It is from nagging wives that men are most seriously 
tempted to seek escape and freedom. 





PATIENCE FOR HUSBANDS 


A good husband realizes that there are bound to be differences, irritations 
and misunderstandings in even the best of marriages. He has strengthened 
himself for such things by building up an ample fund of Christian patience 
and readiness to forgive. 

If nature has given him a strong and ready temper, he makes it the battle 
of his life to overcome it by silence when he is feeling angry. If he finds 
faults in his wife’s character that irritate him, he reflects on his own faults 
and realizes that he must need as much forgiveness as she does. 

Rough language, profanity and the like on the part of the husband attack 
the stability of the marriage and chip away at the foundations of the home. 
So likewise do grudge-bearing, resentments that last for days, jealous and 
selfish peeves and tantrums. 
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We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


The Shroud of Turin Werner Bulst, S.J. 
Translated by Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R. 
James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. 
Much interest in the Holy Shroud of Turin has been stim- 
ulated by the work of the Holy Shroud Guild of Esopus, 
New York. Two of the priests connected with the Guild have 
translated this work by an eminent student of the Shroud. 
The German Jesuit scholar has made a detailed investiga- 
tion of the Shroud from a historical, scriptural, medical, 
photographical, archeological viewpoint and, while admit- 
e ting some unsolved problems, he concludes that the evi- 
dence points to the fact that the shroud venerated at Turin 
is the Shroud that held the body of Christ. This book with 
its many learned notes will satisfy the scholar; the relegation 
of these notes to the appendix will not distract the ordinary 
reader from an interesting and informative text. We thank 
the author and his translators for a valuable addition to the 

literature on the Shroud. 

(Bruce, $4.75) 


Dynamics of World History Christopher Dawson 
Edited by John J. Mulloy 
John J. Mulloy has gathered in one book a selection from 
the writings of Christopher Dawson which illustrate the teach- 
ing of the renowned sociologist and historian on the Dynam- 
ics of World History. The 473 pages of this volume represent 
work written during the last thirty-five years of a man whose 
principal field has been the relationship between religion e 
and culture. The five selections of the book indicate its con- 
tents: 1. Sociological Foundations of History; 2. Movement 
of World History; 3. Urbanism and the Organic Nature of 
Culture; 4. Christianity and the Meaning of History; 5. The 
Vision of the Historian. A scholarly work of great value for 
all those who wish to study the background and nature of 
our modern world. 
(Sheed and Ward, $6.00) 
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A Commentary on a Short Breviary 
Rev. J. J. Kugler, S.D.B. 
Several religious communities are reciting a shortened ver- 
sion of the Roman Breviary which differs from the Little Of- 
fice of the Blessed Virgin. This book furnishes a commentary 
@ on the new translation of the psalms and the other parts of 
the Breviary. An introductory chapter on the psalms adds 
to the practical value of this work for those who seek a sim- 

ple explanation of the office. 


(Salesiana Publishers, $3.75) 


As Gold in the Furnace Sister Mary Fidelis, S.N.D. 
This is the biography of Blessed Julie Billiart, the founder 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. In the crucible of 
suffering this holy woman founded and maintained her re- 
ligious community during the difficult days of the French Ps 
Revolution. One of her spiritual daughters, Sister Mary 
Fidelis, has drawn upon the authentic documents of her life 
to present a dramatized biography that will interest and 
edify the readers. 


(Bruce, $3.75) 


Bridegroom and Bride Ronald Knox 
A number of years ago Monsignor Knox was asked by 
the Duke of Norfolk to preach at his wedding. The bride- 
groom told him exactly what he wanted: “You know the 
kind of thing for which five minutes is too short, and ten 
@ minutes is too long.” Since that time Monsignor Knox has 
preached at many weddings of his friends. Twenty-five of 
these sermons are gathered in this book. These short and 
inspirational talks on various parts of the nuptial liturgy 

will help young couples as well as those not so young. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.50) 


Sudden Splendor M. K. Richardson 

During the first Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament that 
she attended Mabel Digby changed from a girl who hated 
the Catholic Church to one who suddenly desired to enter 
the Church. Not only did she become a Catholic, but she 
became a religious of the Sacred Heart and eventually was ® 
chosen as Superior General of her community. She guided 
her religious during the dark days when France proscribed 
the religious orders and closed their convents. M. K. Rich- 
ardson has written a lively history of this remarkable 
woman. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.25) 
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A Good Man Is Hard to Find 
Flannery O’Connor 
Miss Flannery O’Connor is a talented young writer whose 
second book justifies the promising predictions made about 
her work. A Catholic and a Southerner, Miss O’Connor 
writes about the South so that she would be classified as a 
regional writer. Her talent lies along realistic rather than 
romantic lines. Her realism is so cruel and stark and unre- 
lieved by humor that it does present an unbalanced view 
of life. The mood created is that of an overwhelming somber- 
ness and melancholy like the mood of some Italian movies. 
There are, undoubtedly, some excellent short stories in this 
collection. We look forward to more such stories and some 
presentation of the joyous side of the life of her characters. 


(Harcourt, Brace, $3.75) 
The Vatican Picture Book 


Leon Paul 


This is a picture story of a visit to the Vatican by an 


American layman. Along with the narrative are 80 black 
and white pictures that illustrate the text. An informal and 
informative account that will interest those who have seen 





the Vatican as well as those who would like to see it. 


(Hawthorn 


History of the Catholic Church 
Thomas P. Neill, Ph. D. 
Raymond H. Schmandt, Ph. D. 
Two American professors of history in Catholic univer- 
sities have collaborated in a textbook, History of the Cath- 
olic Church. Within the limits of 684 pages they have com- 
pressed the important facts in the long history of Christ's 
Church. Not a book of theology, nor an apologetical defense 
of the Church, it seeks to outline the lights and shadows of 
the story of the divine Church run by human beings with 
their strengths and weaknesses. The authors have tried to 
present each age in the light of its own thinking and not 
in the retrospective sight of a modern man who reads his 
own concerns and preoccupations into the events of past 
ages. An index, discussion aids, references all add to the 
value of this text which will be used in Catholic colleges 
and seminaries. 
(Bruce, $8.75) 


Saint Francis Xavier James 


Books, $2.95) 


Brodrick, S.J. 


A condensed version of the popular biography by the 
<4) well-known historian, Father James Brodrick. Another fine 


Image title. 
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Wonders of Man 
Gary Webster 
Gary Webster has written a great deal on scientific sub- 
jects in Catholic magazines. His first book was the Wonders 
of Science. Now he has published a series of essays on the 
physical and mental life of man. Popular, yet scientific, Mr. e 
Webster explains various little-known facts about the com- 
plicated nature of man which is too often ignored and which 
is not too often used as an overwhelming proof for the exist- 
ence of a good and wise Creator. Young and old can under- 
stand and benefit from this book. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.50) 


Instructions for Mixed Marriages 
Rev. John S. Banahan 
Father John S. Banahan, assistant pastor of Holy Name 
Cathedral in Chicago, has prepared six instructions for the 
non-Catholic partner in a mixed marriage. He presents the 
basic truths and practices that a non-Catholic will encounter 
r in married life with a Catholic. The six chapter headings 
indicate the contents: Why They are Catholics, What Catho- 
lics Believe, What Catholics Do in Church,, Marriage Belongs 
to Mankind, What a Catholic Wishes to Avoid in Marriage, 
What a Catholic Must Do. Excellent for use in the compulsory 

six instructions. 


(Bruce, $1.00) 
The Wise Man From the West Vincent Cronin 
The son of the novelist, A. J. Cronin, is the author of this 
fascinating tale of the famous Father Matthew Ricci, SJ., 
the extraordinarily learned man who first brought Christi- @ 


anity to China. This true story is so unusual that it reads 
like the pages from a fairy tale. 
(Image Books, $0.85) 


The Mystery of My Future 
Jean De Larhove 
The French Capuchin, Father Jean De Larhove, entered 
his religious community at the age of thirty-five. Much of 
his priestly work has been in the field of vocational guidance 
of young girls. The results of his experience as well as his 
0 voluminous reading on the subject are seen in The Mystery 
of My Future which is written specially for young girls who 
either are, or should be thinking about their vocation. There’s 
so much material that some of it is bound to strike home. A 
fine book for the young as well as those who guide the 

young. 

(Society of St. Paul, $2.50) 
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DIGNITY CHASERS 

I believe it was Dean Swift who, when 
a lady friend gushingly complimented him 
on a sermon he had just delivered, re- 
plied tartly: “You need not praise me! 
The devil did that before I was half-way 
down from the pulpit.” 

Here are two further sermon anecdotes 
in which the preacher suffers loss of face: 

“Your sermons are so wonderful!” a 
lady gushingly told her pastor. “You real- 
ly should have them published.” 

“Oh, they are not as good as you pre- 
tend,” replied the worthy divine, although 
secretly well pleased. “But perhaps some 
day they will be published posthumously.” 

“Well,” said the lady warmly, “I hope 
that will be real soon!” 

And another in the same vein: 

The rector was visiting one of his par- 
ishioners, an elderly lady afflicted with 
deafness. In the course of their conver- 
sation, she expressed her regret at not 
being able to hear his sermons. 

“Oh, well,” said the clergyman, depre- 
catingly. “You don’t miss much.” 

“So they tell me,” said the old lady, 
without batting an eye. 

° 
VERSE AND WORSE DEPARTMENT 
.» Vacation is a time, they state 
To take a rest and recreate. 
Why is it then, without a doubt, 
It leaves a man so plumb worn 
out? 







° 

SMALL APPEAL 
You’re about to cry over spilt 
S| < . milk, 
.\ My friend, I can sense it. 
<x 1) May I make this humble re- 

a quest: 

Please condense it! 


a 
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WRONG DIRECTION 

“What must we do on Sunday, chil- 
dren?” Father asked the third graders. 

“Go to Mass, Father,” they chanted 
in unison. | : 

“That’s right. And if we miss Mass 
through our own fault, what do we do?” 

“Commit a mortal sin, Father.” 

“Very good. And what happens if we 
should die in mortal sin?” 

All in concert once more: “Go to hell, 
Father.” 

e 
DRASTIC ACTION 

At a Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ing in a midwestern town they were dis- 
cussing the poor quality of milk the chil- 
dren got in school. 

One mother was particularly indignant. 

“What this town needs,” she shouted, 
“is clean, fresh, pasteurized milk, and we 
must take the bull by the horns and de- 
mand it!” 

e 

Sign over the drawer for soiled altar 
linens in the sacristy of a smali town 
Catholic church: HOLY WASH. 

_ @ 
MISREADING 

The bus was crowded when the young 
lady got on, and a soldier attempted to 
rise. She pushed him back gently, and 
he tried to rise once more. 

“No, no, thank you,” she murmured, 
pushing him back again. 

“Please let me get up, lady,” said the 
soldier. “I’m two blocks past my destin- 
ation now.” 

e 

The ancient Roman spectacles were 
never financial successes, comments 
George Hart in the American Legion 
Monthly. The lions ate up all the prophets. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





‘ 
' HEADLINERS 


\ (Number in parenthesis refers to 

'classification according to rating used 

tin general list.) 

) The Scapegoat (Ila)—du Maurier 

} Peyton Place (1V)—Metalious 

| Compulsion (111) —Levin 

{The Blue Camellia (Ila)—Keyes 

‘The Last Angry Man (Iil)—Green 

‘Silver Spoon (IV)—Gilbert 

(The Short Reign of Pippin IV (Ila) 
—Steinbeck 

The Town (III)—Faulkner 

Far, Far the Mountain Peak (IIla)—¢ 
Masters 

The Philadelphian (IIb)—Powell 

Say, Darling (IIla)—Bissell 

The Lady (1)—Richter 
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I. Suitable for general reading: 

Cook Book for Two—Allen 

Ghost Ship of the Confederacy— 
Boykin 

The Fine Art of Reading—Cecil 

The Home Book of Spanish Cookery 
—de Aznar & Freud 

A Houseful of Love—Housepian 

The Lunatic Fringe—Johnson 

The Summer Kitchen—Kent & Gay 

Alias O’Henry—Langford 

The American Teen-Ager — Remmers 
& Radler 

They All Chose America—Maisel 

Foods of Old New England—Mosser 

The Living Legend—Phillips 

Ragman’s City—Simon 

The Wonderful O—Thurber 

St. Bernadette—Von Matt & Trochu 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
The Price of Power—Agar 
Far to Go—Aswell 


The Three Lives of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer—Ayer & Taves 

Casebook of the Curious and True— 
Busch 

The Case of the Extra Man—Bush 

Peru—Bushnell 

Queen of France—Castelor 

Marriage and the Family—Clemens 

The Flying Swans—Colum 

The Tortured Path—Crossen 

If You Adopt a Child—Doss 

Operation Sea Lion—Flemuny 

Red Rock Wilderness—Huxley 

Soviet Russia in China—Kai-shek 

The Mind and Art of Henry Adams— 
Levenson 

There Goes the Middle East— 
Lilienthal 

The Isotope Man—Maine 

A Man Ten Feet Tall—Méiller 

From the Dark Tower—Pawel 

The New Age of Franklin Roosevelt— 
Perkins 

The Scythians—Rice 

The Sound of Wings—Roberts & 
Briand 

The Lawless Decade—Sann 

Communist China Today—Tang 

The Red and the White—Troyat 

Gaslight and Shadow—Williams 


B. Because of immoral incidents which 
do not, however, invalidate the 
book as a whole: 

Twenty Best European Plays—Gassner 
Charlie—Hecht 
The Witches—Williams 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 
ing adult: 

The Radiant Mountain—Von Homeyer 
In Deep—Wolfe 


IV. Not recommended to any reader : 
Riders of Judgment—Manfred 





Begin Chinking of Christmas 


There are probably a number of people in your life to 
whom you owe some little sign of affection or gratitude or 
thoughtfulness at Christmas. If you don’t do something 
about this now, you will probably forget them in the wild 
rush of the month before Christmas. But right now you can 
jot down their names and addresses and send them in to us 
with the request that we start them off with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE LIGUORIAN pith our Christmas issue, 
and send them a card in December announcing that this gift 
comes from you. You may even ask to be billed later for 
these gifts. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATE 
$3.00 for every two subscriptions 


Send as many as you wish. Include your own renewal. 











Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 


STREET & NO. .... 
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STREST & NO... 
cirr _................... Fe 











YOUR NAME 
STREET & NO. 
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Send card signed 
I enclose $ subscriptions. 
CD Bill me after Christmas for $ for total of ____ subscriptions. 


LIST YOUR ADDITIONAL GIFTS ON SEPARATE SHEET 
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